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Being Ourselves 


F authors would only try to write like them- 

selves! The old phrase often rises to mind 

when one is immersed in the muddle of cur- 
rent fiction. But is it easy to write “like oneself”? 
It seems to us one of the hardest things in the world. 
In the first place the definition of what you mean 
by “writing like yourself” cannot be narrow. 
There is a slang expression of the day, “Be your- 
self!” It is a characteristic American phrase for 
“Away with buncombe and hypocrisy. You are say- 
ing one thing to me and you are really thinking and 
feeling others. You are in the grip of a half-baked 
theory. Snap out of it! What do you really feel 
and think? ‘That is what I want to know.” Often, 
however, in these kaleidoscopic days of life in great 
cities (where they no longer burn much gas except 
for cooking) the phrase is loosely used to mean “Cut 
loose from all those inhibitions of yours! Take the 
lid off! Get down to the primitive!” In a sense, 
we suppose, if all people suddenly descended to act- 
ing like savages or mere animals they would be “be- 
ing themselves” with a vengeance; for, as is well 
known, the primitive is usually, with most people. 
not so far below the surface as it seems. 

cs Fs 

Civilization, however, with all its crimes upon its 
head, has evolved for society a working basis, a net- 
work of conventions and laws that enable us all to 
get along together with a certain amount of amity 
and live according to our own predilections without 
interfering too much with the other fellow. Man- 
kind has been accustomed to this necessary bondage 
for so long that mankind is being itself quite as 
much in its second-nature acceptance of the work- 
ing-basis as it is in the occasional upheaval of the 
social wrongs and injustices that laws and conven- 
tions will always breed. And a writer does not, 
necessarily, have to present life in the raw and hu- 
man nature at its most barbaric, in order to “write 
like himself.” That is obvious, The injunction 
should be, rather, to write always out of one’s actual 
chief interest, in terms even more characteristic of 
the individual than his gestures, his mannerisms of 
speech. The main trouble with writing of the day 
is that too much of it is done to serve this or that 
ulterior motive, the chief motive usually being the 
making of money. Some writers are fortunate 
enough to be able to make money simply by writing 
exactly what they wish to write in their own way. 
But a large class of writers are to-day given over 
to “studying the market,” concocting a product that 
does not represent them at all but that has to it a 
shrewd salabiliy. We are not saying that we do 
not understand their problem if they are determined 
to earn their livings by their typewriters, and some 
of them may learn as they go along and develop 
their gifts in a way that enables them to break free 
from time-serving and actually begin to create out 
of themselves. This happens not infrequently. And 
even in writing-to-formula a high level of crafts- 
manship is often attained. But the general run of 
the material turned out is without validity, because 
it was not fashioned in response to the dictates of 
the author’s most burning interest. Great writing 
“has to be,” it itches in the breast of the writer until 
his bosom must be purged of the perilous stuff. 

The reply to that is usually that the poets, for 
instance, who used to sit and wait for inspiration, 
as they then called it, were but rarely visited by the 
genuine spirit of delight. But we are not advocat- 
ing laziness. One does not become a violinist by 
never touching a violin. One must exert effort in 
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INCE 
And the snow since 
And I have not heard 
Leaf at the pane all winter 
Nor a bird’s wing beating as that wt 


I have not dreamed 
Not once 

Not all this year 
Your face again 


Since I have never wakened but that smell 
Of wet pine bark was in the room. . . « 
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the pursuit of any art, profit by mistakes, be con- 
tinually learning. The great thing is to find and 
cleave to what one honestly believes best expresses 
a definite inner urge. It may take the form of a 
bitterly realistic story, of comic light verse, of an 
essay on thimbles. If that seems absurd, we can 
only say that literature is a house of many mansions. 
The desire to write nonsense verse is quite as authen- 
tic as the desire to compose an epic. Only, even in 
the most frivolous forms of literature, the frivolity 
conveyed must actually be part and parcel of the 
human temperament conveying it. 

There is another aspect to this argument. Often 
when we say, “Why doesn’t Jones write like him- 

(Continued on page 271) 
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at the bones of Charles Dickens have 
or half a century in Westminster 
the time would seem to have been 
fulfilledqWwh, his temperamental peculiarities, his 
weakhes: gor eccentricities, might be forgotten and 
ys works remembered. He was a great genius 
and exceedingly human. But there is no cause for 
suspecting that there is anything, as yet unrevealed, 
in his public or private life that might prove a scan- 
dalous tid-bit for the jealous detractors of the illus- 
trious dead, 

The three books noted below help to swell the 
growing mass of printed matter relating to his life, 
genius, and character, but really offer nothing—or, 
at any rate, very little—that is at once new, true, 
and valuable. It would be tolerably safe to say that 
they add nothing to what, from one source or an- 
other, was not perfectly well known before to most 
intelligent readers. ‘The bulky, sympathetic, com- 
prehensive, but intensely egotistical and not wholly 
ingenuous life by John Forster {reproduced in this 
edition in unaltered shape) is, and doubtless will 
continue to be, the chief standard authority on the 
subject, so far as the record of actual facts is con- 
cerned, notwithstanding its widely recognized 
glosses, reticencies, and occasional errors. “The name 
of other less voluminous writers, who have con- 
tributed their quota of minor anecdote, criticism, 
gossip, praise, or defamation, is legion. Of the ac- 
cumulated product a relatively small proportion, 
founded upon personal acquaintance, correspondence, 
or genuine observation, has been interesting and 
illuminative, but the greater part of it has been 
trivial, untrustworthy, insignficant and negligible. 

Of the books under present consideration the first 
is indispensable, the second welcome, and the third 
deplorable. The intrinsic value of Forster’s meticu- 
lous biography is infinitely increased by the supple- 
mentary notes of that eminent Dickensian, J. W. 
T. Ley, who deals frankly, fully, and logically with 
various unpleasant or disagreeable truths, long ago 
notorious, but none of them of vital consequence, 
which Forster from obvious, but wholly fallacious 
motives, chose to ignore or pervert. Mr, Ley not 
only completes a most valuable record by filling its 
hiatuses, but does not hesitate to take the self-con- 
scious biographer soundly to task for his evident, 
but possibly inadvertent, misrepresentations, And 
he has been careful to arrange his notes in such a 
manner, at the end of each chapter, that they can 
be read easily and collectively. They cover nearly 
every conceivable point and practically are a concise 
summary of all that is worth noting in the super- 
abundant flood of contributory Dickensian litera- 
ture. Even the briefest reference now to stale and 
insignificant matter would entail inexcusable waste 
of time and space. The main charges affecting the 
personal character of Dickens (as referred to in 
these volumes) rest upon his domestic troubles, his 
caricatures of personal friends and closest relatives, 
his alleged money greed as manifested in his deal- 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By JouN Forster. 

Annotated by J. W. T. Ley. New York: Doubleday, 

Doran & Company. 1928. 

CHARLES DICKENS: A Biography from New Sources. 
By RaLpu Strauss. New York: Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. 1928. $4. 

THIS SIDE IDOLATRY. By C. E. BECHHOFER-RoBERTS 
(Ephesian). Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1928, $2.50. 
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ings with his publishers, and his indisputable exag- 
gerations. Let them be taken in order. 

Mr. Ley, the most sagacious and best-informed 
of the present commentators, is a kindly, but no big- 
oted or prevaricating apologist. He judges by cir- 
cumstance, distinguishes between the creator and the 
man, and makes no attempt to establish his subject 
aS a paragon, exempt from all the temperamental 
defects from which no human being is entirely free. 
He takes into account, as is only reasonable, the 
effect which the trials and humiliations of early 
youth must have exercised upon a disposition singu- 
larly sensitive, aspiring, energetic, and imaginative. 
The associations of the blacking shop could ‘scarcely 
have been conducive to the acquirement of social 
polish. In the physical charm and superficial graces 
of Maria Beadnell the discontented, dreaming lad 
found his first feminine ideal. To him she seemed 
a creature of that higher sphere to which he hoped 
to climb. If it was only “puppy love” with which 
he was stricken, there can be no doubt of its blind 
fervor or perfect sincerity while it lasted. Time, 
and distraction, brought disillusionment and cure. 
He was heart-whole when fate threw him into the 
society of the three Hogarth sisters. With them he 
tasted the delights of a domestic felicity such as he 
had never known. Boyish in spirit, as he was almost 
to the end, he was most attracted by the youngest, 
Mary, but he wished to marry and she was still only 
a child. Remembering the profound grief expressed 
by him at her premature death one can only wonder 
what kind of wife for him she would have proved, 
if the Dora of “David Copperfield” was really her 
idealized duplicate. As it happened, the choice for 
him lay between Georgina and Catherine, and in 
selecting the latter for his life partner, there can 
be little doubt that he made, for both of them, an 
unhappy mistake. 

& & & 


Who was to blame for the slowly widening 
breach between them that resulted in the final sep- 
aration? Mr, Ley restates all the known facts con- 


nected with the pisode without being able to add 
much to the stock of common knowledge. The out- 
standing facts are that for many years the pair lived 
peacefully ind presum: bly “ontent dly t gethe 

t! urth of ten children is sufficient evidence on 


that point—and that they parted amicably. On 
neither side was there any suspicion of infidelity, 
although Mrs, Dickens may have resented the domi- 
nance of her sister, Georgina, in her household. 
That she was a dutiful wife and Dickens an inde- 
fatigable worker and generous provider is generally 
admitted. That she was somewhat lax in the con- 
trol of her many children, if true, is not particu- 
larly wonderful. She appears to have belonged to 
a common type of tender, attractive, impressionable 
and dependent womanhood, without any special 
force or brilliancy of character. Possibly she was 
never in complete symapthy with her environment 
and, not improbably, paid the penalty of her own 
fertility. What is more easily conceivable than the 
possibility that her affection, admiration, and_pa- 
tience at length yielded before the pettier, but most 
aggravating annoyances of daily life,—the inevi- 
table friction arising from the perpetual contact of 
differing temperaments and habits? A good, gracious, 
affectionate, but not extraordinarily gifted woman, 
she was linked with a great genius, a man of fer- 
vid, inflammable disposition, at once romantic, sen- 
timental, and intensely practical, genial, vividly and 
often somewhat robustly humorous, sturdy and im- 
pulsive in his friendships, essentially virile and yet 
strangely feminine in his susceptibilities, restless in 
his ceaseless.quest after new ideas and varied excite- 
ment, keenly alive to human foibles and weaknesses 
and, perhaps, not too mindful of his own. That 
there were faults on both sides is at least likely. A 
fundamental but unsuspected incompatibility is a 
familiar cause of matrimonial disaster. “This seems 
to be practically the view of Mr. Ley. 
& & & 

In the light of all certain fact the justification for 
holding Dickens altogether, or chiefly, to blame is 
surely of the slightest. It is not the first, or the last 
time, that a hopeful marriage has ended unhappily. 
The charge that he lampooned some of his nearest 
kin and intimates has a somewhat more substantial 
foundation. It can scarcely be successfully refuted 
in the case of Leigh Hunt, generally recognized as 
the original of Harold Skimpole. But the onus of it 
lies in the ascription to him of a shameless and dis- 


eraceful immorality. (One is reminded here of 


Hunt’s “Life of Byron” and the pungent lines 
which Jerrold printed in Punch about it.) That 


was cruel, if not inexcusable. The only proffered 
mitigation is that Hunt himself did not recognize 
the portrait. <A similar objection cannot be raised 
against other acknowledged caricatures or parodies. 
The suggestion, indeed, has been made that Dickens 
had his father in mind in modelling the abominable 
Pecksniff, but there is no creditable support for it. 
‘That he was a conspicuous pattern of filial devotion 
no one asserts. He made no secret of his conviction 
that he suffered greatly from parental indifference 
or neglect. He resented bitterly his mother’s objec- 
tion to his removal! from the blacking factory. This 
was natural, but, as Mr. Ley points out, not entirely 
reasonable. As a child he failed to realize what six 
shillings a week meant to the destitute mother of 
a family. In his prosperity he was not niggardly in 
his relations with either parent. Actually, in hard 
fact, he was not very deeply indebted to either of 
them. John Dickens, according to general testi- 
mony, was sociable, grandiloquent, sanguine, spec- 
ulative, and inefficient. That he supplied the ground- 
work for the lovable Micawber is universally admit- 
ted, but surely there is nothing in the transformation 
indicative of revenge or malice. If Mrs. Dickens 
sat unconsciously for the fantastic sketch of Mrs. 
Nickleby, she was at least represented as fond if in- 
credibly foolish. Walter Savage Landor, again, has 
not much cause for grievance in his reincarnation 
as the stalwart, explosive, hasty, and magnanimous 
Boythorne. As for poor Maria Beadnell, his early 
idol, she could not have greatly relished, if she ever 
recognized it, her disenchanting portrait as the 
plump, faded, silly, and flirtatious Flora Finching. 
But the execution of it reflects more signs of com- 
plete and somewhat melancholy disillusionment, ve- 
racious observation, and of slightly contemptuous 
sympathy, than ill-feeling. Dickens had abundant 
precedent for the use of living originals as the bases 
of fictitious characters. But his tyrannous sense of 
humor sometimes prevailed over all the restraining 
influences of innate delicacy and refinement. 
es SF SF 

The charges of money greed rest mainly upon his 
dealings with his publishers. Mr. Ley discusses them 
fearlessly and with common sense. He admits freely 
that im- several. instances, especially in the, case of 
Chay man and? Hall, 


whatever on his side. 


, 


Di kens had no l Al right 
He had made his 
The publishe rs for 


contract 
and was bound to abide by it. 
their part had undertaken it at a very considerable 
financial risk. Neither they, nor he, had any pre- 
vision of the phenomenal success achieved by the 
Boz sketches and “Pickwick.” ‘There could not be, 
nor can be, any question as to whom the resultant 
profits lawfully belonged. On the other hand, there 
was some extenuation for the young author’s dis- 
content and arbitrary action. He had been involved 
in a long, heart-breaking, and almost hopeless strug- 
gle, was in desperate need of money, intoxicated with 
triumph, and tortured by the thought that his own 
share in the harvest was so small. His conduct was 
illogical and indefensible, but not, in the circum- 
stances, altogether unpardonable. Nor does it prove 
that he was intrinsically usurious. It need not be 
pretended that he was not, as other men, perhaps 
even a little more than most, fully aware of the 
value of money. He had felt the sharp pinch of 
poverty, and had learned, as was proved afterwards 
in the matter of his public readings, how to make 
a good business bargain. But he abode faithfully 
by his later contracts, and, in the end, shortened his 
life by overwork in the fulfilment of them. He 
spent his money freely when he had it, and brought 
wealth to others as well as himself. 

If the authoritative notes of Mr. Ley, for ob 
vious reasons, have prompted the greater part of 
what thus far has been written, it is because they 
practically cover all the combined material of the 
other volumes under review. Neither of these is of 
any actual importance, having no hitherto unknown 
fact to reveal, but they differ so profoundly in char- 
acter and quality as to demand some kind of indi- 
vidual notice. Ralph Strauss has compiled a biog- 
raphy, which—even if it does not richly fulfil its 
implied promise of notable contributions from new 
sources—will be agreeable to all Dickensians, and 
especially valuable to young and less well-informed 
readers, because it is concise, complete in all essen- 
tial detail, and written with warm intellectual sym- 
pathy and nice discrimination. Here is a work ap- 
preciative and discerning, neither ecstatic nor ran- 
corous, which helps to a fair appraisement of man 
and author. Vastly different and in every respect 
inferior is the “This Side Idolatry” of C. E. Bech- 
hofer-Roberts. This, to be sure, is published as fic- 
tion, being described as a novel based upon the life 


of Charles Dickens, but few intelligent readers— 
if there should be any—will be disposed to regard 
the fact as a satisfactory excuse for it. The clear, 
if futile, endeavor to give to fiction the validity of 
truth is both ludicrous and contemptible. In the 
current cackle of the penny-a-liner the book might 
be said to be “smartly” written, but whatever may 
have been the underlying motive—whether self- 
conceit, envy, a craving for notoriety, or what not— 
the main achievement of it is the representation of 
the hero, in speech, action, and often in thought, as 
a selfish, blustering, coarsely humorous, impression- 
able, but heartless vulgarian, without a suggestion 
of genius, except in the unavoidable occasional ref- 
erences to his actual accomplishments. The incom- 
petence of the whole production doubtless makes it 
comparatively harmless, but does not prevent it from 
being libelous in spirit if not in law. The puerility 
of the dialogue put into the mouth of Dickens, 
which, of course, is entirely fictitious, is sufficient 
proof of the poverty of the author’s literary concep- 
tion. In his delineation of other personages intro- 
duced he is not much more successful or trustworthy, 
Reading his pages, one is reminded of the frog and 
the ox in Atsop’s fable and hesitates to decide 
whether impudence or impotence is their dominant 
characteristic. 
es SF 

Of what avail is it now, or of what consequence, 
to hold an inquest upon the domestic or social vir- 
tues and foibles of Charles Dickens, one of the 
richest creators in the realm of British fiction? 
What matters except the works that are his immor- 
tal monument? In his contemporary world he was 
pretty widely known and gossip about him was con- 
stant in the mouths of the multitude. His popularity 
was great. His character was affected by no scanda- 
lous whispers. He was commonly credited with a 
genial and democratic good fellowship, with being 
what we call today a “good mixer.” He was never 
one of the curled darlings of society. No one fa- 
miliar with his writings could ever have thought of 
him as an aristocrat. His presence, manner, and at- 
tire proclaimed him an active, capable, and self as- 
sured man of the middle class. Nothing about him, 
ave the head and eye, suggested any phenomenal 
ability. ‘The present writer, when a young man, 
saw him several times’ in London streets and mar- 
velled at the “flashiness” of his dress, his many col- 
ored waistcoat, his velvet collar, his gold chains, his 
somewhat swaggering gait, and his generally the- 
atrical air. Once he heard him read “The Trial,” 
from Pickwick and was amazed to find how, in 
that particular scene at any rate, his conception of 
Sam Weller differed from that commonly accepted 
and yet how richly humorous he made it. Instead 
of being Puckishly alert, brisk in retort, with a 
terrier-like vivacity, this Sam was somewhat stolid 
and unemotional, utterly unaware of the mischie- 
vous acuteness of the replies so damaging to the 
cause of Messrs. Dodson & Fogg. His immobility 
lent some color to Sergeant Buzfuz’s attribute of 
“impenetrable stupidity.” Like Falstaff Sam, doubt- 
less, acted upon instinct. And with what wonderful 
resourcefulness and versatility, did Dickens embody 
and vitalize the whole scene! What a comedian 
(fortunately) was lost in him! It would, probably, 
be difficult to exaggerate the effect that his long 
theatrical affiliations had upon both his manner and 
his conception. He was saturated in his most im- 
pressionable period with the atmosphere of his con- 
temporary theatre, which was almost wholly devoted 
to uproarious farce, extravagant, lurid, old-time 
melodrama, incredible romance, or domestic plays 
of profuse and saccharine sentimentality. And his 
imtimates, largely, were club-men, artists, pen-men 
and players. With the world of fashion, male or 
female, he had comparatively little to do. Essen- 
tially he was a man’s man—hearty, kindly, gener- 
ous, sociable, democratic, impulsively frank and pos- 
itive, but not notable for superficial graces. Un- 
less greatly belied, he could, when irritated, be over- 
bearing and rude. Briefly he, personally, was the 
product of his environment. In all his works he 
never succeeded in drawing a life-like portrait of 
a highly cultivated man or woman. His aristocrats 
were the traditional figures of his contemporary 
stage. So much is obvious to any discerning reader. 
But how much does that fact detract from a genius 
which dealt chiefly, not with the thin surface of 
so-called “society,” but with the vast bulk of the 
work-a-day world, in all its ramifications, into 
which it delved with such marvelous insight, com- 
prehensive knowledge, and unrivalled descriptive 
In that respect Dickens’s vision was com- 


of 


powers? 


parable with that of Shakespeare himself. 
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course he had his occasional lapses and extravagances, 
being human, but what do these weigh against the 
overwhelming mass of his numberless creations— 
for which there is now no room for more than 
general allusion—so glowing with vitality, so 
charged with humor, passion, pathos, virtue, vice, 
or natural nobility? Of what earthly interest, or 
value is it now to know whether he or his wife was 
most to blame in a domestic disagreement? What 
insolence, what ineffable stupidity, to try to belittle 
a genius that is, perhaps, the chief fictional glory 
of its literary era! 





F lery Essences 


TRIVIAL BREATH. By Extinor Wy tr. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1928. $2.50. 
Reviewed by ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 

Author of “Nimrod,” etc. 

T is a very great pleasure indeed, to be able to 
record in this review a sincere admiration of 
Elinor Wylie’s new book, “Trivial Breath.” 

Her music, practically unfailing, ranges from the 
gossamer delicacy of “Desolation is a Delicate 
Thing” to the hard athletic vigor of “The Inno- 
cents” and “Minotaur.” With all her lightness, 
gaiety, and elegance of diction, her often worldly, 
and often-sophisticated accent, such as we find in a 
wholly delightful poem “Miranda’s Supper,” she is 
also capable of rugged energy and the abrupt vig- 
orous intonation of an old Puritan hymn. 

Her thought runs rather apart from the current 
mood of the day. She gives us, from her heart, 
sensitive and lovely and loving portrayals of the 
perceptions of a fine intellect. Elinor Wylie seems 
to be instinctively reserved in regard to revelations 
of emotions as such and we think there is something 
fine and proud in her unwillingness to be betrayed 
into an expression of “feelings” unless “feelings” 
are absolutely necessary. Whatever the subject may 
be, there is no doubt that these poems spring from 
high clear sources of intellect and emotion, 

After all, it makes very little difference whether 
poetry is hard or soft, cold or hot, emotional or 
intellectual, as long as it is poetry. If it is poetry, 
real poetry, there is just one thing to do and that is, 
to be grateful to the gods—and in this book there 
is so much real poetry! 

Elinor Wylie’s verse is polished. Courtly, well 
groomed, finished—but beneath the larger move- 
ment of her poetry as a whole is a fine pulsation of 
high blooded life like the rippling movement under 
the skin of a spirited horse. Her verse is essentially 
well-bred—I mean by this that her values are not 
episodic, but are constant and a quality of being. 
Within the elegance there often burns a white-hot 
‘intensity of spirit, within the light movement 1s 
seriousness, and behind the finish is an actual beauty 
of contour delightful to all lovers of shape. “There 
is no mistaking the vitality of that fine poem called 
““The Innocents” or the volcanic energy of a poem 
with a few fierce splendid stanzas called ‘“Mino- 
taur.”” 


From flesh refined to glass 
A god goes desert-ward 
Upon a spotted pard 


Between an ox and ass. 


This poem with its abrupt definite impact is a 
veritable arrow head of song—its brazen wedge 
carved with the head of the esoteric bull. 

One must be prepared in Elinor Wylie’s poetry to 
meet and to enjoy a certain temperamental gaiety 
and occasional bursts of high spirits. 

In “Malediction Upon Myself” it is evident that 
the author is enjoying herself intensely. ‘This poem, 
which celebrates the excellence of Holy Beauty, 
wherever and however unexpectedly beauty may oc- 
cur, and which defines the curse which falls upon 
one who denies the Holiness, is ornately served, but 
far more appalling than any similar malediction 
ever uttered by Jonathan Edwards in whose school 
of theology Elinor Wylie certainly seems versed. 
Her satisfaction in the awful results which she calls 
down upon traitors to loveliness is not more artistic 
than is Jonathan Edward’s more austere enjoyment 
of his own description of a spider suspended by a 
thread over red hot coals. After all, something 
very like all this does really happen—in time—to 
the betrayers of beauty. 


Till the true Heaven never more descends 
In delicate pulses to my finger ends 

Or flutters like a feather at my heel— 
Bind blindness on my forehead— 


Let me dismember me in sacred wrath 
And scatter me in pieces for a path 
On which the step of him I have denied 
Descends in silver to his proper bride. 


This is “sound doctrine” although somewhat 
flippantly uttered by a lighter-minded sister of the 
celebrated divine. 

“Address to My Soul” is a reticent, but very real 
contribution to philosophic reflection upon the spirit. 
It reminds one of Virgil’s “Animula vagula” and 
has in it a fresher vision than many a poem that 
says more in a more imitative manner. 

“To a Book” is an extraordinary achievement. It 
reveals that lightness of touch and gaiety of spirit 
which Elinor Wylie carries with her into the world 
of pure thought and is destined to last because it is 
the perfect expression of the well-night inexpressible 
—a perfection which unlike that in “True Vine” 
is not likely to tarnish. ‘This poem is one of the 
poet’s best, for it shows her fine gift for revealing 
the inner luminous life of abstract ideas, their fiery 
essences, their living energies. 

“Dedication” is a singularly beautiful poem on 
an exquisite subject—a child learning to read. 


Profuse and fabulous appeared the page 

On which your youngest lessons were emblazoned, 
Enchantments that unlock a crystal cage 

An alphabet with astral fires seasoned. 


That is a classic statement in regard to one of the 
great events of childhood. In fact the lines describe 
one of the most profound reactions the spirit knows, 
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its reactions to literature—which is one of the mani- 
festations of life itself and just as much an act of 
nature as a waterfall or a forest. This remarkable 
poem will live as long as children learn to read and 
mothers watch them. ‘True Vine” is a piece of 
mature wisdom gravely and exquisitely sung and 
“Last Supper,”’ has the same fine sensitiveness and 
self restraint: 


So short a time remains to taste 
The ivory pulp, the seven pips. 
My heart is happy without haste 
With revelation at its lips. 


So calm a beauty shapes the core, 

So grave a blossom frames the stem. 
In this last minute and no more 
My eyes alone shall eat of them. 


This poem with its high-minded perception of 
the dignity of abstinence, the finer colors, the subtler 
flavors of relinquishment, reminds one of the hero 
of one of Vernon Lee’s essays—‘“‘the things he ab- 
stained from were all exquisite.” 





Edgar Wallace, the mystery story writer and 
author of phenomenally successful “Crook-dramas” 
which have preémpted the London stage, is now 
assured a hearty welcome to the New United States, 
which he is visiting. 


A Book of De-bunking 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. 
New York: Horace Liveright, 


By Sttas BeEnv. 

1928. $3. 

Reviewed by Joun Parmer Gavir 

N “Ballyhoo” Mr. Bent did a service to the 

thoughtful and conscientious folk of the news- 

paper business—profession, if you insist, though 
I think that by the abdication of which he accuses 
it, it has largely lost title to that distinguished 
appellation. All my life in and of and roundabout 
that business, I speak its language, understand to 
some extent its psychology; I have seen and realize 
its limitations, its immense progress and improve- 
ment in some vital respects and its deplorable de- 
terioration in others even more vital. I realize, too, 
that some things seeming to me deterioration may 
really be improvement, and vice versa. From the 
point of view of the elderly, the world is always 
going to the dogs, especially in the fields of their 
own interest and former activity. All such allow- 
ances made, however, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Bent, himself a newspaper man of more than 
twenty-five years’ notably diverse experience, per- 
formed in “Ballyhoo” a dissection and analysis of 
the “noble Fourth Estate” as it functions in the 
United States, essentially true and just, erring if at 
all on the side of understatement. 

In “Strange Bedfellows” Mr. Bent has produced 
a logical companion-volume, dealing again in part 
with contemporary American journalism, but carry- 
ing the dissection further, into the kindred and 
scarcely separable domains of politics and business 
and the intermediate twilight zones—together the 
warp and woof of American public life. 

This book is a series of essays most of which have 
appeared in substance in well-known magazines of 
various character, from Harpers to the Nation; di- 
vided into three parts relating respectively to poli- 
tics and politicians, to the press, and to “the 
Almighty Dollar.” Characteristic and characteriz- 
ing illustrations by de Zayas portray (if somewhat 
cuttingly) the outstanding figures of Hoover, Smith, 
Mellon, Dawes, and Hearst. It is enlightening 
reading for any American citizen; especially for 
such—and that means the majority of us—as im- 
agine human nature to contain only whites and 
blacks; our public men to be either saints or devils; 
our institutions, laws, and customs altogether good 
or altogether bad. With a sure and discriminating 
hand, a touch usually light and sketching but ade- 
quate, with now and then a devastating smash, Mr. 
Bent makes human portraits, affords estimates self- 
evidently just, of real personalities, real forces ac- 
tually operating. His service is essentially that of a 
“de-bunker”; which is not at all the same as calling 
him an iconoclast. Mostly his pictures are friendly, 
on the whole sympathetic, however injurious to the 
vanity of those who would like to be regarded as 
impeccable supermen. 

Again he is at his best in dealing with our press, 
as “International Window-Smashers,” as appealing 
to low tastes and ignorance or the inane and hypo- 
critical respectabilities of the bourgeoisie. ‘To the 
latter day “jazzing” of the formerly dull, ponderous 
Associated Press, prodded into vaudeville by its 
juvenile and less conscientious competitors, he de- 
votes a chapter worthy of study by those responsible 
for the policy and output of that organization, 
prophesying as he does its ultimate return to saner 
self-control. 

To the deification of “Prosperity” and Big Busi- 
ness operating through political machinery and legis- 
lation, Mr, Bent devotes the last section of his book. 
His earlier remark about Al Smith is apt right here: 


I am persuaded that Alfred E. Smith, despite his attrac- 
tive personality and high standards, could not have achieved 
his present eminence were it not for his mastery of the in- 
tricacies of Big Business. He demonstrated this mastery 
so clearly as Governor that he drew into his camp thousands 
of well-to-do Republicans, who recognized in him an exe- 
cutive superior to any in their own party. 

“The dollar is our Almighty. Prosperity is con- 
sidered a kind of morality,” Mr. Bent observes, and 
his whole volume is disclosure of and commentary 
upon our incarnation of that text. It is most re- 
vealing, reminding, and disturbing alike, to those 
who do not know its truth, to those who know 
but forget, to those who know but do not care be- 
cause at least for the time being their bread is but- 
ter-side-up. I know of no better illumination of the 
current paganizing of American life. Every Amer- 
ican, especially every hundred-per-cent worshipper 
of this Best-of-All-Possibles, ought “in such wise to 
hear, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” 
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Epitome of the People 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 1809-1858. By AL- 
BERT J. BEVERIDGE. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 1928. 2 vols. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Exits Paxson OBERHOLTZER 
ENATOR BEVERIDGE’S name came to be 
known through his exercise of talents which 
were forensic, often, if not usually, displayed 
on a mere surface of learning. It is sufficiently re- 
markable that, by inclination and through discipline, 
he later succeeded in making himself a truly imper- 
tant historian. His. “Lincoln,” unfinished as it is, 
following his distinguished “Life of Marshall,” 
confirms us in the judgment that he merits a high 
position among American biographical and _histori- 
cal writers, 

It is lamentable that he could not have given final 
revision to these two volumes, that he could not 
have been spared to carry the story of the life of the 
great American, for whom he had so much sympathy 
and understanding, through the war and to that 
night in Ford’s Theatre when the era, of which he 
writes, came to its dramatic end. But we can be 
grateful that it is a record, complete as it stands, for 
the “Prairie Years,” up to and including the “Great 
Debates.” 

The first chapters are dedicated to Lincoln’s first 
years—as a lad, moving about from Kentucky to 
Indiana and to Illinois, and his young manhood. 
While Sandburg’s method may be termed poetic or 
imaginative in that, with him, style overflows fact, 
Beveridge’s is historical in the right sense. He has 
neglected no source and names it at the foot of each 
page. He weighs the evidence, after assembling it 
from the greatest variety of directions, with every 
attention to minutia. With a tireless love of his 
subject he unfolds the story without loss, or danger 
of loss, of interest on the part of any reader with 
the least claim to gravity of mind. He codrdinates 
all his material and gives it clear statement, and 
graphic and entertaining exposition. However well 
informed one may account himself to be on the sub- 
ject of Lincoln he will come through a reading of 
Beveridge’s work with a sense of seeing the man, 
and of comprehending the times in which he lived, 
in a new and better way. 

ses SF 


In quest of a fresh outlook the author has turned 
to informants, some will possibly think, none too 
valuable. It was fairly supposed that every essential 
fact about Lincoln had been presented to us in 
Nicolay and Hay’s great work. Then came the 
strange books of Herndon, an old law partner, who 
gave us, without literary form, a mass of hearsay 
and reminiscence, which he, and a collaborator, had 
gathered from every side. Moved by valid interest 
in their enterprise, or else hoping to be seen in 
Lincoln’s vast shadow, they proved their diligence as 
antiquaries. Many were pained by the revelations, 
especially as they were given out under a masque of 
friendship. “To Robert Lincoln the publication was 
so unwelcome that he set about the purchase and 
destruction of as many copies of the books as he could 
lay hold of. With a proper feeling he believed that 
the “certain facts” and the “ghastly exposures,” as 
Herndon called them, should have been “consigned 
to the tomb,” and that they were in no way, as 
Herndon said in his own defense, “indispensable to 
a full knowledge of Mr. Lincoln in all the walks 
of life.” 

Time, the industry of writers who have taken 
Lincoln as a theme, insatiable curiosity as to the most 
inconsequent item of information concerning him, 
which leads to a score or more of new titles from 
the publishing houses annually in all the languages 
of the earth, have no doubt altered the public view, 
and have justified much that was earlier deemed 
unjustifiable. Stanton prophetically said as he stood 
by Lincoln’s dying bed, and life had gone—‘Now 
he belongs to the ages.”” Our heroes pass from the 
hands of loving sons and daughters and become a 
common possession. But it is never to be forgotten 
that the historian still has his master, who is always 
and only—Truth. 

We may then be critical while praising. Lincoln 
on his way upward left his old associates behind 
They had what may be called “village 

In the Herndon store there remained mat- 


him. 
bd ” 
minds. 


ter which the collectors had not had the skill, or in- 
clination, to use in their own writings and Senator 
Beveridge thought it worthy of his examination, 
though much of it emanated from: men and women 


of the most ignorant classes, who really possessed 
little, and often only pretended to, knowledge of the 
man of whom they spoke. Is it not rather like 
“blurb,” when this material is called “the most valu- 
able Lincolniana in existence?” 

We learn, for example, that Lincoln’s mother 
was a natural child of unknown paternity; that he 
had many relations born out of wedlock (one of 
Beveridge’s sources names six in one family); that 
his father was an old loafer, unbelievably worth- 
less; that the family lived in poverty and squalor 
unheard of in the annals of all the men who ever 
gave us accounts of themselves in the Congressional 
Directory; that the boy’s associates were ruffians 
and vagabonds; that he was ugly in person, gro- 
tesque in his dress, uncouth in manners and speech; 
that he slept in a flannel undershirt; that he was 
fond of corn cakes which he could devour as fast as 
two women could make them; that he fell in love 
with country girls, as awkwardly, perhaps, as he fell 
into water and got out again, and married “above 
him” to improve his position in politics, saying, as 
he went to the wedding—to one that he was going 
to the slaughter—to another that he was going to 
hell, he guessed; that his wife, who was a “she 
wolf,” drove him out of the house with a broom 
stick, and that, after her tourneys with the one poor 
slavey of a servant whom they had in their little 
wooden house in Springfield, she said that she would 
never again live “outside of a slave state”; that he 
was a prey to despondent moods which at times 
reached complete madness, and again told obscene 
stories, one upon another, at which he shook with 
immoderate laughter, and so on, 

& & & 

It is “interesting” to have the recollection of an 
old woman that Lincoln was “a long, thin, leggy, 
gawky boy, dried up and shrivelled,” but it is prin- 
cipally so, one may surmise, because this is a vivid 
picture calculated to lower a great historical figure 
in public sight. The entire body of the Herndon- 
Weik MS is composed of such racy testimony 
about a man who was once as poor as, if not lower 
in social rank than, those who were called upon for 
it. Like their kind they were ready to deprecate 
the rise of a fellow. They were pleased to pursue 
him and to attach to his name stories about the 
small movements of his youth. The principle which 
Lincoln endeavored to live by, and which he ex- 
pressed in a passage from the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew,—“Judge not that ye be not judged,” 
was but little observed by the inhabitants of our 
Western frontier, among whom he made his diffi- 
cult way to man’s estate. There is new proof, if 
any were needed, of this. 

Lincoln, it is well remembered, once described 
his early life, when he was asked about it, as “the 
short and simple annals of the poor,” and one can 
wonder whether, with a little expansion, these words 
of Thomas Gray in the “Elegy,” might not serve the 
uses of biography and history better than the wealth 
of half truth and half fable, impossible of cor- 
roboration, which is now at our hand as a result of 
the long delving and burrowing in so doubtful a 
field by so many writers, whose interest has turned 
their pens to the romantic life of the great Eman- 
cipator. 

Senator Beveridge himself saw this matter through 
the present reviewer’s eyes. He says near the end 
of the first volume (it contains in all 607 pages)— 


We are now within the period when accounts of Lincoln 
are given by men of trained minds . . who were with 
him much of the time and who made their statements not 
many years after the happening of the incidents they relate. 
Their testimony is, therefore, more trustworthy than the 
recollections on which we have [hitherto] had to rely of 
very old persons concerning things that took place before 
the narration of them, and obviously colored by the desire 
to be associated with Lincoln’s fame. 


Time and again in the volumes there are allu- 
sions to the “complexity” of Lincoln’s personality, 
and to the “mystery” of his character. To all who 
knew him his “irruptions of humor were as incom- 
prehensible as his long and abysmal periods of de- 
spair.” From 1849 to the end Lincoln’s “sadness,” 
Senator Beveridge concludes, was “so profound that 
the depths of it cannot be sounded or estimated by 
normal minds.” Perhaps, says the biographer, “no 
one ever understood him or ever will understand 
him.” 

Of Lincoln’s political life Mr. Beveridge evi- 
dences complete mastery. It was as a “politician,” 
using his gifts in the interest of a great cause, that 
Lincoln performed his vast and incomparable ser- 


vice to the nation. No abolitionist, or moralist, see- 


ing only the end, without a patient attention to the 
means, was the country’s need at its sorest hour, 
The emergency called for one who could learn as 
the people learned, who would move forward surely 
only as they, and the events in which they were 
taking a hand, moved him forward. Lincoln was 
such a man. He was theirs and they were his— 


One of the people! Born to be 
Their curious epitome. 


The “strange mingling of caution, secretiveness, 
and craft which confounded his opponents and puz- 
zled his friends,” Senator Beveridge sets before us, 
We hear of “that cleverness and caution which dis- 
tinguished his every public manoeuvre”; again that 
he was “secretive, reserved, infinitely cautious,” 
The “game of politics from the first he played in- 
cessantly and joyously.” He was “a natural poli- 


tician.” 
& & & 


For Lincoln’s opportunity, and the nation’s final 
victory over itself through him, we may thank 
Stephen Douglas, who had become an arrogant na- 
tional figure, truly a Goliath spoiling for a David. 
This leader had a multitude of admirers; others fol- 
lowed him because he stood on middle ground which, 
for the moment at any rate, promised escape from 
sectional conflict. He also had a rising host of foes 
who disliked his overweening airs, and looked upon 
his “squatter sovereignty” as an immorality as well 
as a fraud. Lincoln, with the great talent that was 
in himself trained in controversial oratory on the 
“circuit,” supported by the reading of books and 
papers on public affairs and by a phenomenal mem- 
ory, which enabled him to hold what came into his 
mind, dared assail this popular idol. The battle 
ground was in the state of Illinois which Douglas 
wished to return him to the United States Senate, 
where, in the nation’s sight, his fame had been won. 
It was through the debates, which Mr, Beveridge so 
competently summarizes and elucidates, that Lincoln 
made his way to an eminence where he, like 
Douglas, could be seen by all men. There the 
story ends. Death stilled the writer’s hand. 

The remark of Thomas Lincoln, when he saw 
his son reading books, that “Abe” was “filling his- 
self with eddication,” adding, to prove the point 
which he wished to establish, “Now, I hain’t got no 
eddication, but I get along far better than if I had,” 
may or may not be capable of authentication. But 
it was such homely wisdom, founded on a contem- 
plation of the rise of some of our public men, 
which, in the halcyon days of the republic, kept 
many a boy from the schools and colleges. Our 
American masses misread and lost the lesson of 
Lincoln’s life. He was a child of destiny, but it 
can be remembered, and this newest of his biogra- 
phies serves to impress it more deeply upon the mind, 
that he toiled and grew by work. By this road he 
passed from earthy places to the heights, and on to 
his immortality. 


“Mr. Hoover’s statement that there is no unem- 
ployment in this country is refuted by the fact that 
356 of the books published the last ten days are first 
novels,” says Harry Hansen, Literary Editor of the 
New York World. “We have promised to read 
every one of them before Christmas, because we 
have been assured by the publishers that each is a 
find and that if we don’t read it we will be behind 
the procession. We have also promised to read every 
last novel that comes to this desk, but to date not 4 
single one has turned up. If authors only knew 
what a demand there is for last novels—from some 
of them—they would hurry to meet the market. 
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Abandoned Husbands* 


Characters: Bill, Cuthbert, Jack, Hank, and Ed, 


all husbands. 

A nursemaid. 
Bill and George enter before the curtain. There 

is a large doormat on the stage in front of the cur- 

tain. 

Bu.r—Well, George, this is the club. 

Geo.—Looks very nice. 

Bi.t—Be sure to wipe your feet before we go in. 
(Both do so. Bill seems to linger irresolutely) 
Yes . . . this is the club. 

Gro.—Why don’t we go in? 

Bi.r—Well, George—you’re quite sure you want 
to join? 

Gro.—It sounds just what I need. You said it was 
a place where a man could feel really at home. 
Bitt—I said where a married man could feel at 

home. You’re not married, 

Gro.—That’s not my fault. 

Bitt—Sure it is. You’re quite an attractive fellow, 
George; you know darn well you could be mar- 
ried if you wanted to. It’s really a saving, 
George, you get 3,500 exemption on the income 
tax. 

Gro.—What is this, one of Dr. Cadman’s talks on 
life? 

Brurt—I said you wouldn’t understand— 

(Female voice heard loudly from behind) 

WireE—Cuthbert! Cuthbert! What do you mean 
by coming in the back way and tracking mud all 
through my kitchen? ‘You go round to the front 
door and WIPE YOUR FEET. 

Bi.t—Listen, for Pete’s sake don’t tell her you’re 
a bachelor, she’ll give us the devil. You can’t 
join the club unless she passes you, and you gotta 
have your story straight. You’re married, see, 
and your wife is— Where would your wife be 
if you had one? 

Geo.—Why, here with me I suppose. 

BiLL—You see how ignorant you are. Not at all; 
your wife and the kids’d be away for the sum- 
mer. Up somewheres in Massachusetts. Buz- 
zards Bay, that’s the kind of fellow you are. 

Geo.—Good Lord, do I have to have kids too? 

Bi.r—Of course. ‘That’s the whole point of this 
club. It’s for husbands whose families are away. 
So we wouldn’t get lonely we hired a lady to 
treat us all exactly as if she was the wife. 

Greo.—Gosh! You guys are certainly gluttons for 
punishment— 

(Enter Cuthbert L, carrying a pair of rubbers) 

Cur.—’Lo, Bill. Gee, the Boss is in great shape to- 
night. (He treads with humorous timidity across 
the stage, wipes the rubbers on the mat) 

Bitt—Shake hands with my friend George Gobble, 
he wants to join. George, this is Cuthbert, one 
of the best-trained members we got. 

Curu.—I owe it all to the Little Woman. 

Bit (to George) You ought to see that bird wash 
dishes. You’d think he was born and raised in a 
kitchen sink. 

CurH.—You a good handy man, George? She’s 
got a bunch o’ fly-screens to be put up to-night. 
Hot stuff! 

Bi.t—Listen, Cuth, here’s the trouble: George 
wants to join but he ain’t married. 

CurH.—Gosh! D’you think we can get away 
with it? 

Bitt—I tell him, a man needs to be married ten- 
fifteen years to appreciate this sort of thing. 

CutH.—It’d be wonderful for him if he could 
get in. 

Br.t—Sure would. 
life! 

CurH.—A Normal School for Husbands— 

(Voice of command behind) 

Wire—Hank! It’s no use putting up those screens 
until you’ve mended the holes in them. 

CurH.—She sure is a wonderful woman. She cer- 
tainly knows how to get a man in condition. 

Bitt—It’s better than Muldoon’s training camp. 

Gro.—I’m not sure I quite get the idea. 

CurH.—You will, Oscar, you will. Do you know 
how to keep tea-leaves from going down the sink? 

Bitt—Can you put a new washer in a faucet? 


Res 


George Gobble, a bachelor. A wife. 


Boy, what a preparation for 


* All rights reserved by the author. 


CutH.—Do you always put the top on the garbage 
can? 

Bitt—Are you good at hanging pictures? 

CuTH.—Can you slip into bed quietly, without 
waking a person up? 

Geo.—Shades of Ben Lindsey! You don’t carry 
this thing to—to extremes, do you? 

CuTH.—Well, you see, every evening the one she 
thinks has behaved the best— 

(Voice again heard from behind) 
Wire—What are you men mumbling about out 
there? Come in and make yourselves useful? 
Bitt—Coming, darling!—George, get your story 

straight and stick to it. 

(Curtain lifts and they are in a comfortable living- 
dining room. Door down L. Door up R into 
kitchen. Stairs up L. Dining table R. C. Win- 
dows at the back. Jack and Hank are tinkering 
with screens. The Wife, a brisk imperious person, 
wears a house-apron over a dinner gown) 

Wire (to Hank) If you'd done this the way I 
told you, long ago, the house wouldn’t be full of 
flies. (Turning to newcomers) Bill, what made 
you so late? (Bill advances and gives her a duti- 
ful husbandly kiss) A hard day at the office, I 
suppose. 

Brt—I’m sorry, darling. 
for dinner, Mr. Gobble. 

Wire—Just like you, on the cook’s night out. Mr. 
Gobble, Mr. What Gobble? 

Bitt—George Gobble, dear, of Gobble and Peck. 

Cutu.—The old Turkish family, darling. 

Bitt—He wants to be a member. (To George, 
who stands uncertain) Kiss her, it’s part of the 


I’ve brought a friend 


routine. 
Gro. (bashfully kisses her) How do you do, 
Mrs. — I mean, good evening— 


CuTu. (to George) More initiative! Call her 
darling, sweetheart, duckie, some term of endear- 
ment. 

Geo. (embarrassed) Good evening, duckie— 

WirE—We don’t know yet whether it’s going to 
be a good evening or not. Cuthbert, what are 
you gaping about? Put those rubbers away in 
the cupboard. 

CutTu.—Yes, darling (Aisses her respectfully and 
exits L) 

Wire—Hank, Jack, get busy, will you! Here I’ve 
been on my feet all day while you were loafing 
about town. Bill, I hope you went to the bank 
to-day, I’ve got to have some money. Gracious, 
what I ever married you men for I can’t imagine. 

Biiu (delighted, to George) You see how home- 
like it is? Grand! 

WiFE (to George) You want to join the club? 

Gro.—Yes . . . yes, duckie. ... 

(Re-enter Cuthbert, who tiptoes across and begins 

to lay the dining table) 

Wire—Where’s your wife? 

Gro.—Why . . . in Massachusetts. 

Bri (helping him out) Buzzards Bay. 

CutH.—With all the other birds of prey— 

(Sound of young children squalling, off ) 

Brtt—And two of the dearest little babies, dar- 


ling— 
WiFrE—You have children? (To Bill) He looks 
so young. 


Bitt—They’re young, too. 

Geo. (looking perplexedly at Bill) Very young— 

Wire—That’s fine; you can be useful right away. 
The nurse is tired to-night, so I'll let you give 
the babies their bath. 

Bitt—Look here darling, I think perhaps you’d 
better let me—George’s are so young he hasn’t 
really— 

Wire—Bill, you keep quiet. 
and chase out some of the flies. 
swatter) How young are they? 

Geo. (anxiously) Well, one of them’s a year, and 
the other. . Oh, the other’s about six months. 

Wire—What?! (Bill makes a diversion with fly- 
swatter to distract her attention) 

Brtt—That’s why Mrs. Gobble’s at Buzzards Bay, 
to rest up. It’s been awfully hard on her. 

CutTH.—yYou see, darling, with the children com- 
ing one right after another like that, it’s been 
hard on him too, and naturally he’s nervous about 
babies— 

(Ed comes on R, pushing carpet sweeper ) 

Wire—Nonsense. He’s just the one. (Calls) 
Emma! Bring the twins! 

Geo. (appealing to Bill) For God’s sake, Bill— 

Brtt—If you want to join this club you’ll have to 
learn to obey orders (he flits about swatting 


flies) 


Take this flyswatter 
(Hands him 


CutH.—Be darn careful you don’t get soap in their 
eyes. One fellow got blackballed for doing that. 

Hank—There, darling, the screens are O. K. 

WirE—Jack, you put them up. Hank, you’ve got 
to hang a picture. (Shows large framed portrait 
which is leaning against wall L.) 

Hank—That’s grand. I just adore pictures. 

(Turns it round, displaying an appalling chromo of 

a savage looking female) 

Wire—Be careful of it, it’s my mother. 

Bitt—Why, darling, she’s lovely! 

Hank—Sweetheart, I seem to understand you so 
much better now I’ve seen that— 

Wire—Ed, get the step-ladder. 
and help hang Mother. 

CuTH.—Fine! 

(Enter nursemaid with two very obvious doll- 

babies, of the sort that utter bleating sounds when 

moved. Bill all this while is amusing himself with 
the flyswatter, and while the Wife is not looking 
lands a fly on the head on one of the dolls) 

Wire—Here they are, George. I’m afraid they’re 
a bit fretful to-night, it’s the hot weather, 

Cutu.—George will understand them, you see his 
own are so nearly twins— 

Wire—Emma, you can go out to-night, Mr. Gob- 
ble will take care of the children— 

(Maid gives George the children, and exits) 
Brtt—They’re beautiful children, George, they 

take after their grandmother (showing portrait) 

Geo. (helplessly) Yes... well, duckie... lovely, | 
lovely ... what is it you want me to do to 
them. ... 

Wire—Give them their bath and put them to bed. 
You'll find plenty of safety pins in the nursery. 

(George, with a@ piteous look at the others, exit with 

squalling children. Ed enters R with stepladder) 

CurH.—Come on now, we just got time to hang 
Mother before dinner. 

(Ed fixes stepladder, Hank and Jack hold up por- 
trait, Cuthbert mounts ladder, Bill swats flies) 
Hank—Are you quite sure this is where you want 

it, darling? 

Jack—We might as well put it here, we’ll have 
to move it anyway— 
Wire—A little bit higher. 

strikes it? 

Ep—There’s a lovely dark corner over there by the 
dining table— 

Wire—Don’t wabble it so, I can’t get the effect— 

Hank—Ye gods, it’s heavy— 

Wire—There, that’s about right. Right there. 

(Cuthbert discovers he hasn’t got hammer or nails) 

CuTH.—Where’s the hammer! 

Wire—The hammer? It was here, you had it to 
fix the screens. Good heavens, you men will 
drive me crazy. 

Bitt—Here it is— 

CuTn. (trying to mark place for the nail while 
Hank and Jack teeter with their burden) Got a 
nail? 

WirE—A nail? Don’t you ever think of these 
things beforehand? 

Hank—They’re over there on the floor where we 
had the screens. 

Bru (looking) Most mysterious. 
sight. 

CutTH.—Nails are like that. 

Ep—I must have sucked ’em up in the carpet 
sweeper. 

Brtt—Hold it. 
get them out— 

Wire—Don’t be absurd. 
kitchen. 

(She exits up R. They put the picture down for @ 

moment’s rest. Cuthbert lays down the hammer, 

which Bill absent-mindedly picks up. The examine 
the picture) 

Curtn. (looking at portrait) Whoops, dearie! 

Jack—Who is it by, Peter Arno? 

Br.t—Gee, I think the little woman’s fallen for 
George. 

CutH.—The kid’ll make a good husband if he just 
learns to tell lies a bit better, 

(A wild outburst of yells from children, off) 
Jack—Gosh, if they go in like that it'll queer him. 
BILy (goes uneasily to foot of stairs and whispers) 

Hey, George— Pipe them down, she’j] hear— 

(George appears, terrified) 

Geo.—For God’s sake, tell me what to do— 

Brtt—What is it, soap in their eyes? 

Gro.—Worse’n that. One of ’em swallowed it. 

Brt—Thats’ all right, it'll slip right through. 

Cutu.—It’s pure Castile. 

(Continued on next page) 


Cuthbert, come 





Do you think the light 


Not a nail in 


T’ll take the sweeper apart and 


There are some in the 
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But—Jeese, they'll drown— You chip in here, Pedestrian Thought ie ishing” Mew bases wor Maree 
1citles, ow it is not a new iscovery that 


Pll fix the kids. I know the game. 
(Bill rushes upstairs, taking the hammer with him, 
George tiptoes down) 

Ep—Cheese it, she’s coming 

(George takes hold of the picture, getting behind 

it so that his face is concealed. They raise it aagin 

hastily. Wife reenters. Hank, Jack and George 
are holding the picture, Ed steadies the ladder, 
which Cuthbert anxiously reascends) 

Wire—Did I hear the children? 

ALL—No, quiet as mice. 

Wire (hands Cuthbert nails) Here. I had to go 
down cellar to find them. I don’t know why 
you men don’t keep things in their proper places. 
Ed, you never fixed those faucets in the cellar 





washtubs.—That’s too much to one side. Fur- 
ther this way, 

CutH.—Which way, darling? 

Wire—This way (they shift picture) No, the 


other way. Goodness, I could have done this 
better myself. ‘There, that’s right. Why don’t 
you put the nail in? 

Cutu. (ashamed) Im so sorry, darling .. . 
somebody’s taken the hammer. . 

Wire—The hammer? 

CutH—lI had it a moment ago— 

Hank—Most extraordinary. 

Ep—Hammers are like that. (They all look about 
vaguely ) 

Wire—You mean, husbands are like that. 

Curu. (who ts leaning helplessly up against the 
wall holding the nail in place, with his back to 
her) Perhaps you’re sitting on it, darling. 

Wire—lI’m not sitting on anything. I haven’t sat 
down all day. How can you lose a hammer in 
half a minute? Perhaps it fell down behind the 
picture—(starts to look) 

Jack (hastily warding her off) No, it’s not 
here. 

Wire—Well I’ll get the potato masher, that’s what 
I always use—(She hurries off up R. Bill comes 
stealthily down stairs and hands hammer to Cuth- 
bert) 

Bri.t—Awfully sorry, I went off with this—(to 
George) Hurry, the kids are O. K. (George 
dashes upstairs, Bill takes his place) 

Curn. (calling) Here it is, we found it— 

(Wife returns) 

WireE—Well of all the useless—you don’t deserve 
to be called husbands, you’re no better than com- 
panionates. 

(The picture is hung) 
Mr. Gobble’s the only one of the lot who seems 
to know his job. 

Cutu.—I think Mother looks pretty nice there. 

Brtt—She certainly gives the room atmosphere 

Wire—You got it too high. It'll do for the pres- 
ent, but it'll have to be changed after dinner. 

(She takes off her apron) 

Hank—She’s wonderful! She certainly makes a 
fellow feel natural. 

Wire (calling, at foot of stairs) George! 

Geo. (off, timidly) Yes, Mrs.—I mean, Yes, 
duckie. 

Wire—Come down! 

(George comes down apprehensively) 
Are they all right? 

Gro.—I think so 
safety pins. ‘ 

Wire—lI think you did very well.—I suppose you 
all did the best you could, considering your lim- 
itations, so ve mixed a cocktail for you. 

(She goes up R to fetch tray of cocktails. The 

other men surround George to congratulate him) 

Bru.t—George, you click. She’s passed you. Con- 
gratulations! 

Geo.—Congratulations! 
them! 

Cutu.—Tell him the signal. 

Brtt—Well you see, George, the one she’s specially 
pleased with she always offers the cocktail to first. 

Gro.—Good Lord— 

(Wife returns with cocktails) 

Wire—Bill, I noticed today there’s a wasp’s nest 
under the eaves upstairs. You can smoke it out 
after dinner.—Now you can all drink the health 
of the new member. 

(She hands George the first cocktail) 

Brrt—What I call a home! 

[And as the other five men drink, the agitated 

George is seen to make a dive for his hat and a 


safe escape | 





I had to use quite a lot of 


Is that what you call 


(CuRTAIN) 
CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 





PEDESTRIAN PAPERS. By Watrter S. 
HINCHMAN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1928. $2. 


THE THOUGHT BROKER. By Samuet. Mc- 
CHORD CROTHERS. The same. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR COLTON 
EDESTRIAN does not mean plodding. Mr. 


Hinchman is a vigorous walker in good mus- 

cular condition; Mr. Crothers is lightfooted, 
skilful, and alert, the literary offspring of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, heir to the adventurous wit of 
the Autocrat. Pedestrianism is the natural human 
motion. The pedestrian is on his own feet. He 
does not travel by machinery. His driving power is 
within himself. He uses only the locomotion that 
nature invented. Where mechanical people have to 
back out or come to a crash, he leaps over the wall 
and thinks nothing of it. Pedestrianism is a state 
of mind. To those who whirl past—their feet in 
front of them, four agitated wheels underneath and 
other wheels within—, it may seem slow, conser- 
vative, relatively a standing still, a standing pat. 
But progress does not consist in rushing from idea 
to idea, It involves the selection and contempla- 
tion of ideas. “The pedestrian mind doesn’t get 
very far in a day,” Mr. Hinchman observes, “but it 
has opportunity to see where it is going. Your mind 
afoot is not confined to the highroad.” It is not 
subject to traffic regulations. Moreover, it has to 
work to get on. Vehicular minds move under some 
other power than themselves and hence grow flabby 
and become crowd minds, standardized and imita- 
tive. The motions of a walker are personal. Pedes- 
trianism is something like “commonsense,” which 
is the outgrowth of character, the antithesis of mech- 


anized thinking. eal 


At this kind of parable and light similitude it is 
quite hopeless to compete with Mr, Crothers, He 
is cleverer at it even than Mr. Hinchman, clever to 
the point of genius. His “Thought Broker” gives 
advice about investments in ideas. There are more 
different kinds of ideas than kinds of stocks, and the 
amount and variety of pedestrian good sense which 
he evokes from his complicated metaphor is amaz- 
ing. His essay, called ““The Smart Set in Litera- 
ture,” concerns a positive propagandist of the newest 
literary gospel who was discovered to be reading 
Martin Tupper for secret pleasure, a natural if ex- 
treme reaction. His “Social Survey of Literary 
Slums” discovers that overcrowding has brought 
about among us certain slum conditions and pecu- 
liarities—not enough light and air, not enough 
wholesome food and recreation. Crowded human 
beings develop morbidities. A literary proletariat 
is prolific. It tends to stick together in a glutinous 
mass and in time comes to pride itself on its sticki- 
ness. Its epidemics are called “significant move- 
ments.” One of them is raging now, whose chief 
symptoms are low spirits and sardonic disillusion. 
The worm in the essay called “The Worm Turns” 
is something like ““The Forgotten Man” whom Pro- 
fessor Sumner described many years ago. The Pres- 
ident of the I. O. T. W. or Indepedent Order of 
Turning Worms, quotes from a popular magazine, 
“Ninety per cent of the population is behind the 
times. Eight per cent is ahead of them. ‘Two per 
cent lead the way”; and he comments: “I don’t 
admit that ninety per cent is behind the times. We 
are the times.” The I. O. T. W. is a secret organi- 
zation of people of average common sense and good 
In every group there is a minority of bigots 
and a majority of non-bigots. The bigots make all 
the noise and usually have their way. The non- 
bigots only grumble. They need to be organized 
and energized. The motto of the Society is from 
Hamlet: “A certain convocation of politic worms.” 
Wherever a salesman selling the latest fad in goods 
or ideas encounters a mysterious “sales resistance,” 
it is probable that one of the Society’s Burrows has 
established there some classes in preventive psychol- 
ogy. In fact it is a society of pedestrians, of people 
who walk on their own feet and refuse to be rushed 
by mechanized propaganda. 

& & & 

In “The Unfailing Charm of Some Novels,” 
Mr. Crothers finds the charm lacking in many mod- 
ern novels because the novelist is irritated. The 
problem attacked is too big for the novelist and it 
makes him peevish. It was lack of a sufficiently 
broad background that prevented Samuel Butler’s 
“Way of All Flesh” from being a really great 


temper. 


sons do not always honor their fathers and mothers, 
This was known to ancient historians.” 

And this reminds us that the best pedestrian may 
slip and stumble, for that was not Butler’s “dis. 
covery.” It was rather that fathers and mothers 
are not always honorable, not honorable toward their 
children. This, too, may have been “known to 
ancient historians,” but every child who discovers 
it finds it horribly new, and the last generation 
found it new enough to be shocked by “The Way 
of All Flesh.” Of course, it was not the way of 
all flesh. On the other hand, I suspect Mr. Croth- 
ers’s fine intelligence failed him here because he had 
been one of the shocked, and was still, at the time 
of his writing, on that point one of the “irritated.” 

Mr. Hinchman’s essays were all contributed to 
the Forum. I am inclined to think his as original 
a mind as was Mr. Crothers, but he has not quite 
the latter’s ingenious dexterity in the manipulation 
of parables. ‘The common theme running through 
both books is a criticism of vehicular thinking, the 
same theme that runs through the books not only 
of Holmes, but of Emerson and Thoreau. 





National Forms 


ENGLISHMEN, FRENCHMEN, SPANIARDS, 
By SaLvapor DE MapariaGa. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1928. 

Reviewed by H. D. Hitt 


ENOR DE MADARIAGA was the first per- 
son to realize the true importance of the 
Elephant Story, and since that story is gen- 

erally known only in a truncated form, perhaps it is 
worth repeating in full as a background in his new 
book. An International conference was asked to 
write about the Elephant. The titles chosen by the 
different members were these: by the Englishman, 
“Elephant Hunting under the British Flag”; by the 
Frenchman, “L’Eléphant et ses amours”; by the 
German, (in 3 vols. of 1000 pages each), “Ein- 
leitung in die Beschreibung des Elephants”; by the 
Pole, “L’Eléphant et la question polonaise”; by the 
American, “How to Make Bigger and Better Ele- 
phants”; by the Russian “L’Eléphant, existe-t-il?” 

The book which the Oxford University Press 
has just brought out is an examination of the ele- 
phant-hunting habits of three peoples, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards. ‘These three are taken be- 
cause Sefior de Madariaga believes that each ap- 
proaches a pure type: the Englishman is essentially 
the man of action, the Frenchman the man of 
thought, the Spaniard the man of passion. From 
the language of each it is possible to select a word 
which is the key to the fundamental attitude toward 
life of that people: for the English, fair play; for 
the French, Je droit; for the Spanish, el honor. The 
men of action group themselves into an empirical 
empire; the man of thought inhabits an ordered 
universe; the persons of passion live as tremendous 
individuals. The influence of these tendencies is re- 
flected by every facet of the society which each 
nation has evolved, by the character of the consti- 
tution under which each lives, by the place it gives 
to the family, the type of leader it brings forth, its 
historical development, its language, its art, its love, 
its religion. 
es Fs & 

The book is the book of a man with antennz. It 
belongs with Count Keyserling’s “Das Spektrum 
Europas” and Erich Voegelin’s “Ueber die Form 
des Amerikanischen Geistes” as a study in national 
forms by a personality which itself has form. The 
laboratory sociologist will dislike it on the grounds 
that it is merely qualitative. It is perhaps possible 
to reply to him with the suggestion that after all 
there is something in quality, that a sense develope 
through esthetics is as important as a census com- 
piled by statistics. 

Sefior de Madariaga has dispensed with transla- 
tors. He has written the book himself in English, 
French, Spanish. This is sheer virtuosity. If, 4 
head of the Disarmament Section of the League of 
Nations’ Secretariat, he was a man of action, a” 
if, as Professor of Spanish Literature at Oxford he 
is a man of passion, in writing “Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards” he no less obviously become 
a man of thought. Because of this, and indeed be 
cause of the very geometricity of his triangular 
comparison, it follows that the language essenta 
to the book is French. 
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More About Mexico 


MEXICO PAST AND PRESENT. By GeorcE 
B. Winton. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. 
1928. 

THAT MEXICAN! By Rospert N, McLean. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell. 1928. 

THE MEXICAN QUESTION. By Witi1am 


ENGLIsH WALLING. New York: Robins 
Press. 1927. 
MEXICO BEFORE THE WORLD. Public 


Documents and Addresses of Plutarco Elias 
Calles. ‘Translated from the Spanish and edited 
by Ropert HAMMOND Murray. New York: 
Academy Press. 1927. 

Reviewed by Ernest GRUENING 


HE literature about Mexico designed for a 

non-Mexican world is increasing in quantity 

and rising steadily in quality. These four 
volumes, if not of the varying scope, weight, bril- 
liance, or scholarliness of the recent works of Beals, 
Priestley, Rippy, McBride, Callcott, and of what 
we may shortly expect from Mr. Frank Tannen- 
baum, on the Mexican land problem, are neverthe- 
less distinct additions, each in a different way, to our 
printed and available supply of information about 
our Southern neighbor. The knowledge they con- 
vey, or its equivalent, was not to be had half a de- 
cade ago, although the convulsions, felt throughout 
a large part of the Western hemisphere, had been 
continuous at our door for thirteen years. If, as 
saith the French proverb, to understand is to forgive 
all, then the recent lore about Mexico is per se a 
considerable international event. That newer litera- 
ture may be largely cause, may be in part effect, 
but in any event is a symptom of a nascent entente 
stretching across the Rio Grande. 

Dr. Winton knows his Mexico. His style and 
context flow easily and continuously from pre-Con- 
quest days to the present. Writing about docu- 
mentation the sureness of his touch and his complete 
familiarity with his material are evident to anyone 
who pretends to know Mexico. His is a mildly in- 
terpretative history—a little more than half brings 
it down to the Revolution. The remainder is de- 
voted to the turmoil and reconstruction that have 
followed. Unlike most writers apparently sympa- 
thetic with the Revolution as an inevitable step in the 
evolution of Mexico’s national destiny, Dr. Winton 
is kindly to Porfirio Diaz; or perhaps it had better 
be put that he is no less objective in his treatment of 
Diaz than of the Revolutionary heroes—Hidalgo, 
Juarez, Madero, and Calles. In handling the 
thorny church problem, also, the author is exceed- 
ingly restrained, especially when one considers his 
evangelical affiliations. 

cs Ss 

Dr. Winton sought to conclude hopefully with an 
expression of faith that the way is open “for an era 
of understanding and mutual good will between the 
nations,” though our people “have yet much to learn, 
and some things, the fruit of the era of anti-Mexi- 
can propaganda, to unlearn.” Yet even as he penned 
these optimistic lines the Coolidge Caribbean policy 
called him to post-script the warning that such a 
policy, if attempted with Mexico, “will be fraught 
with grave danger,” and that the Mexicans “may 
be trusted to resist it to the last ditch if applied to 
them.” 

Dr. Winton’s volume makes no pretense of sup- 
plying new information to those already familiar 
with Mexico. To the many little acquainted with 
that country, he offers a well-balanced exposition, 
pitched in a moderate key, of Mexico’s whys and 
wherefores from Toltec times. 

Mr. McLean also knows his Mexican through an 
evident personal everyday contact. He writes more 
of the individual who is our neighbor than of his 
country. Broadly, he covers the same field as Dr. 
Winton, and with about the same sympathies. The 
unusual treatment, however, is his own, and serves 
to make palatable reading. His “Juan Garcia” 
stays with us as a lovable human being long after 
facts and figures about Mexico and the Mexicans 
have faded from memory. 

Mr. Walling’s “The Mexican Question” is more 
of a monograph written at a given time to answer 
a special need. That need was the lack of under- 
standing of Mexican affairs, conditions, and pur- 
poses, following Secretary Kellogg’s “Mexico is on 
trial” note in 1925, the outburst of church and 
state hostility in 1926 after the withdrawal of the 
priests from the churches, and the tenseness between 
the two governments over oil and land issues which 


greatly inflamed Messrs. Kellogg and Sheffield, but 
which since then Mr. Dwight W. Morrow seems to 
be solving by the exercise of tact, study, sympathy, 
and common sense. 

Mr. Walling writes somewhat as journalist, some- 
what as researcher. His familiarity with Mexico, 
if not founded on long residence, was built at least 
on interest nurtured through years of long-range 
observation. If his time was short, his methods were 
those of the careful correspondent supplemented by 
the grasp that comes to one with a sociological 
background. Not exceeding 40,000 words, the vol- 
ume is a compendium of the difficulties that Mexico 
faced in her struggle for social freedom, of the 
estrangement between the two governments, and 
finally (somewhat more fully) of the Mexican 
Labor movement to the extent that that movement is 
represented by the Mexican Federation of Labor 
(C. R. O. M.). With that group Mr. Walling 
is clearly in sympathy, and has accepted, perhaps a 
bit uncritically, its pronoucements as they were 
given him. But this in itself is serviceable in that 
it had not been done before by an American for 
Americans. 

“Mexico Before The World” contains an excel- 
lent selection of the addresses of Plutarco Elias 
Calles both during his candidacy and after his acces- 
sion to the Presidency. ‘That description, if meas- 
ured by American standards, on the basis, let us say, 
of a collection of President Coolidge’s public ad- 
dresses, would give a falsely inadequate idea of 
what is really in a way source material of some 
moment. In those utterances may be found the 
expression of the aspirations of the Mexican people, 
and how one Mexican who achieved national leader- 
ship sought to transform those vague and inchoate 
hopes into tangible realities, 


Two English Novels 





PRELUDE TO A ROPE FOR MYER. By 
L. Stent. New York: The Dial Press. 1928. 
$2.50. 


QUARRELLING WITH LOIS. By KatrH_een 
FREEMAN. London: Jonathan Cape. 1928. 


Reviewed by WiLu1AM RosE BENET 


EFORE us are two of the lesser novels of the 
B Spring vintage. One of them Lincoln 
MacVeagh has now published in this coun- 
try, viz: Mr. Steni’s “L. Steni,” the name attached 
to the first, sounds Italian; but is it not an anagram 
of “Stein?” The chief figure in the novel is a com- 
mercial Jew, the owner of a moving picture theatre. 
He is a richly-colored, robust, half-mad creature. 
The murk of his tragedy, fitfully lit by passion, re- 
minds us a little, in its atmosphere only, of 
Dostoievsky. The book is not well written, and yet 
has considerable energy and impact. It concerns 
sordid and pitiful people. 

It is the old story of an essentially common crea- 
ture and his mistress; and yet there are flashes of 
the imperial about Myer. In a more primitive en- 
vironment, in a more ancient day, his head might 
well have been engraved upon some barbaric coin— 
in the time when “the Assyrian came down like a 
wolf on the fold.” As it is, in our mechanical age, he 
fights to maintain his small business and experiences 
the fatal charm of the flesh in his “Lorrie.” The 
drab and cautious Shenniston is his foil. That un- 
easy spirit, Marcus Myer, Myer’s brother (almost 
more real than any of them) hovers irascibly upon 
the fringes of the story. Somehow, one wonders 
whether his life would not make a better book. 
He has his fascination. 

As an example of the general style of this novel 
we submit the following. The book is full of such 
tortuous sentences, such “wounded snakes”: 


He clung to it, but he hated it, because during the whole 
course of his existence he had never known want, and he 
had seldom been faced with any more serious problem than 
that of losing a few pounds owing to some unhappy condi- 
tion of the market, when perhaps it might be that the Rus- 
sian Government had confiscated fifty pounds that had been 
invested for him in an affair in the Ural mountains, when 
he went about with a face that was as blue as a Dolly 
dye, or when once, during the war, he had found that he 
would have to get some job or other to balance things 
with the cost of living. 


One could hardly call that a style! And yet, 
in spite of it, the story gets told with some insight 
and some drama. The title is a masterstroke. Per- 
haps it is that which most lures one on. But we feel 
that having Myer walk hastily out of the picture 


before the murder, and only recur in the brutal evi- 
dence of the crime, is a badly-handled ending. The 
brother, Marcus Myer, and the poor stick, Shennis- 
ton, are left looking down at the body. What re- 
mained of the other Myer’s congestedly whirling 
thoughts before he killed Miss Errimew, we can 
only conjecture. And a similarly brutal story by 
Liam O’Flaherty, “Mr. Gilhooley” (also a Jonathan 
Cape book in England) is remembered. A man, 
his mistress, and a murder. And the man never 
walked out of the picture. And the story ended 
with a crash like a dynamite. Whereas the end of 
“Prelude to a Rope for Myer” leaves us dissat- 


isfied. 


Quite another sort of thing is Kathleen Freeman’s 
“Quarrelling with Lois.” Here is crispness, econ- 
omy of means, good dialogue—a group of charac- 
teristically English people done in a thoroughly Eng- 
lish manner. Gregory, now the wealthy head of 
the Ferox automobile company, and intending to 
marry his rare Lois in London, motors down into 
the country to see his daughter by his earlier mar- 
riage. ‘That earlier marriage had caused a village 
scandal. He had had an affair with a fisherman’s 
daughter, had married her and taken her away. She 
died while with him. Their child was given into 
the care of his mother who still lives in the old 
family home. The father and brothers, al] fisher- 
men, of Gregory’s now deceased wife, live in the 
same village. Gregory has not seen his child, Nellie, 
for years, though he has sent home money for her 
maintenance. Now he is about to get himself mar- 
ried a second time; he is deeply in love. His prob- 
lem is whether to take the child, Nellie, to live with 
Lois and himself after their marriage. 

The story is English in every fibre. The problem 
of Nellie is no problem to Philippa. She is strong- 
minded and entirely cool and collected. Gregory’s 
attitude toward his offspring is so charming that one 
feels the final decision leaves things rather bleak for 
the child. Yet, from most of the English novels 
we have read, English children are accustomed to 
a certain bleakness, as they are accustomed to the 
seaborn climate that makes their cheeks like roses— 
to those constantly overclouding skies that pour such 
dazzling sunshine between. Nellie will not thrive 
badly, we feel, and is being sensibly taken care of. 

Miss Freeman has written a novel before this, and 
a book of short stories. “Quarrelling with Lois” is 
not a brilliant book, but it is most competent. It is 
short but pithy. We do prefer this type of writing, 
even though it flits more across the surface of things, 
to the profound and lurid smouldering of a novel 
like “A Rope for Myer.” Yet “A Rope for Myer” 
attempts a harder thing, essays a larger canvas. 
Women writers, at their best, have marvelous 
“knack.” LL, Steni has anything but knack in writ- 
ing. But he has a deal of undisciplined power. 





Being Ourselves 
(Continued from page 265) 


self?” he may be writing far more like himself than 
we realize. We snap-judge his nature from cer- 
tain superficial characteristics. We do not really 
know the inner man. He may give te us in conver- 
sation an impression of sapience that he really has 
not. He may possess a charm of manner that masks 
actual stupidity. The stupidity comes out in the 
writing where he is unable to translate into words 
the charm of his manner, a matter of looks and ges- 
tures. Yes, we are frequently wrong about writers 
as we meet them. The Goldsmiths are always 
around us also, “writing like angels;” but— 

This self, anyway, is protean, a contradictory 
puzzle. It is a composite. ‘The versatile man can 
frequently write several kinds of thing equally well. 
In both kinds he is being himself. And if we ask 
one sort of writer for another sort of writing, it is 
frequently like saying to one of ordinary decent 
conventions, “You will be more yourself if you 
walk around naked.” Unfortunately, ruining self- 
consciousness would be upon him even before uncon- 
sciousness probably supervened. 

We remain interested in all the stream-of-con- 
sciousness work being done, in all the sounding of 
the depths of human nature. But that is only one 
way of portraying human nature in fiction. And 
many ways hold up a mirror. The thing to do is 
to find the road that is actually your own road. And, 
as we said in the beginning, it is not an easy thing. 
Man is too deeply misunderstanding of himself. It 
is difficult to be “natural” in the fullest sense of 


the term. 
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Culture and Agriculture 


“ ISTORY is an incoherent compilation of 
facts,” laments Comte, who tries hard to 
make sociology out of the mess. 

“History is philosophy,” urges Croce in an en- 
deavor to raise it to the dignity of theology. 

“The times of the past are a sealed book; what 
you call the spirit of the past is merely your own 
soul in which the times are mirrored,” emphatically 
concludes the author of Faust. 

Of the three definitions, that of the poet Goethe 
is best, because in its catholic sweep it may upon oc- 
casion embrace all others. But what is this soul in 
which each of us must of necessity reflect the past? 
Is it crystal glass unclouded by earthly things? No, 
it seems rather to be a curious amalgam of sym- 
pathies, antipathies, ideas, and beliefs which we ac- 
quire from the environment in which we live and 
move—not entirely perhaps, but mainly, at least. 
Hence a startling paradox: the present cannot see the 
past, but only the past in us can behold that receding 
panorama, In the mirror of the soul that reflects 
the past is embedded reality from the past and so 
whatever is immense and indubitable in the age 
through which we live must be reported in history. 
The moment any piece of historical writing rises 
above the level of the chronicle, therefore, it be- 
comes a philosophy or way of life, an instrument of 
culture, a phase of grand politics. 

& = & 


Now among the immense and indubitable things 
in American experience destined to be reported was 
the influence of the land upon our civilization 
broadly conceived. When the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was proclaimed more than nine-tenths of 
the people lived by agriculture; the cities were mere 
overgrown villages. A hundred years later, nay, 
more, even at the opening of the twentieth century, 
three-fifths of the American people were classified 
as “rural.” From 1862 until about the year 1890, 
the government of the United States was giving 
away rich farming land to citizens and to aliens who 
had declared their intention of joining our com- 
monwealth. From colonial times onward, the divi- 
sion, cultivation, and taxation of this land and the 
partition of its produce have been powerful deter- 
mining elements in American economics, politics, 
ethics, and culture in the large. Were not Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, and Bryan, above all, champions of 
the agricultural interest? No one can read their 
letters and speeches without giving an affirmative 
answer. 

At last, near the close of the nineteeth century, 
agriculture, this immense and indubitable force in 
American development, found its historian in Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, the outstanding scholar of his 
generation, almost the only one who did not devote 
himself to rehashing rehash. In July, 1893, he read 
before the American Historical Association a paper 
on “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History,” which, it may be safely said, has exerted 
more influence on historical research and exposition 
than any other scholarly document composed since 
the landing of the first immigrants at Jamestown. 


& & & 


And what is the thesis of Turner’s remarkable 
paper? Summaries are dangerous, but here is an 
attempt to give a balanced survey in a few quoted 


lines: 


The existence of an area of free land, its continuous 
recession, and the advance of American settlement westward, 
explain American development. . . The frontier is the line 
of most rapid and effective Americanization. ... The 
frontier promoted the formation of a composite nationality 
for the American people. The coast was preponderantly 
English. . . . The advance of the frontier decreased our 
dependence on England, . . . The legislation which most 
developed the powers of the national government and played 
the largest part in its activity was conditioned on the 
frontier. . Loose construction increased as the nation 
marched westward. . The growth of nationalism and 
the evolution of American political institutions were de- 
pendent on the advance of the frontier. . . . It was the 
nationalizing tendency of the West that transformed the 
democracy of Jefferson into the national republicanism of 
Monroe and the democracy of Andrew Jackson. . . . The 
most important effect of the frontier has been in the pro- 
motion of democracy here and in Europe. . . . From the 
conditions of frontier life came intellectual traits of pro- 
found importance. . . . To the frontier the American in- 
tellect owes its striking characteristics. Tht coarseness 


and strength combined with acuteness and acquisitiveness; 
that practical, inventive turn of mind, quick to find ex- 
pedients; that masterful grasp of material things, lacking 
in the artistic but powerful to effect great ends; that 
dominant individualism working for good and evil, and 
withal that buoyancy and exuberance which comes from 
freedom—these are the traits of the frontier or traits called 
out elsewhere because of the existence of the frontier. 


When he presented this historic paper in Chicago, 
Professor Turner had already lived through mo- 
mentous years in agrarian economy and had seen 
with his own eyes segments in the relation of that 
economy to American life. The year 1893 in 
which his winged words were written for the 
Historical Association was vibrant with the notes 
of the last great conflict between agriculture and 
capitalism in the United States—a conflict stretch- 
ing from Nathaniel Bacon to William Jennings 
Bryan. In 1892, the Populist party, launched at 
Omaha, had polled more than a million votes and 
carried three states; already Bryan and his flying 
scouts were preparing to capture the Democratic 
party in 1896; already the country was entering 
into the throes of the panic which lasted through 
the long misery of Cleveland’s second administra- 


tion. “Sockless Jerry” Simpson, “Pitchfork” Till- 
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man, and “Silver Dick” Bland were abroad in 
the land. Within three short years, Bryan and 
McKinley were to break lances in a savage cam- 
paign which caused gentlemen in Wall Street to 
see visions of Jack Cade and Daniel Shays every 
night. Such was the state of the nation when the 
Wisconsin Professor posted his thesis at the gates of 
the Middle West. 

But the agrarian thesis is inadequate when applied 
to American politics and utterly untenable as the 
clue to American civilization in the large. The 
reason is simple. Besides agriculture, three other 
powerful economic forces have operated in the 
course of our affairs: capitalism in its manifold as- 
pects such as manufacturing, commerce, banking, 
credit, and transportation, the s/ave-planting system, 
and industrial labor beginning in handicrafts, all 
with their respective political theories and moral 
ideologies. Where the influence of one starts and 
another ends, no human eye can discern.* 

From colonial times onward capitalism and plant- 
ing economy were active all along the seaboard; the 
laborious mechanics of the towns furnished the 
strong biceps for smashing revenue collectors’ houses 
and overthrowing royal statutes in the great days 
when the ancestors of the Daughters and Sons of 
the Revolution were promoting law and order. If 
“embattled farmers” fired the shots at Lexington 





* Professor Turner himself said in broadening the base of 
his theory, “We may trace the contest between the 
capitalist and the democratic pioneer from the earliest 


colonial days.” 


and Concord, money-making merchants started the 
agitations against British colonial policy and pre- 
cipitated the quarrel. Schlesinger has demonstrated 
this proposition to the hilt in his monumental work 
on “Colonial Merchants and the American Revoly- 
tion.” Nor must we forget that Horace Greeley, 
the ardent champion of free homesteads for farm- 
ers, called himself a socialist and that a large part 
of the uproar which forced Congress to enact the 
homestead law of 1862 came from labor and com- 
munist sources. As for the stanch individualism of 
the frontier, it is worthy of note also that populism 
has always been socialistic in its demands and that 
the classical formulation of individualism is by 
Cobden and Bright and goes under the name of 


Manchesterism. 
st F&F & 


Over against any simple agrarian thesis, there- 
fore, it is necessary, in the interest of a just balance, 
to put other propositions. Certainly the Constitution 
of the United States has been a potent engine in 
American development. Well, it was framed by 
lawyers and driven through by commercial, banking, 
manufacturing, and bond-holding groups in the 
teeth of bitter opposition from the farmers of the 
frontier. If the latter could have had their way 
against the seaboard cities there would have been 
no constitution in 1789. George Washington was a 
slave-owning planter; Robert Morris was a Phila- 
delphia financier; the stalwart boys who sacked and 
burnt courthouses under Daniel Shays were mainly 
farmers, 

Having made the Constitution, capitalistic in- 
terests interpreted it. Loose construction was first 
formulated into a system by that astute Wall Street 
lawyer, Alexander Hamilton. In their famous res- 
olutions of 1798-99, the frontier farmers of Ken- 
tucky, relying on Jefferson’s guidance, vigorously 
condemned it, and proclaimed strict construction 
with nullification. All political parties have used 
wide and narrow interpretation at will whenever 
their interests have required the one or the other 
Verdeckungsideologie. Intrinsically the two theo- 
ries have no necessary relation to land, capitalism, 
or labor. 

If free land and the frontier largely explain the 
operations of the party of Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Bryan down to about 1908 (fixing an arbitrary 
date), it must be remembered that there has always 
been an importing, free-trade merchant wing in 
that fraternity—and, since Jackson’s day, a growing 
industrial-mechanic contingent. Moreover, although 
the Federalist party as an organiaztion died in lin- 
gering death, Federalism was indestructible; it lived 
again in the party of Webster and Clay, Seward and 
Lincoln, McKinley and Coolidge. 

es Fs 

In fact, it is fair to argue that the Civil War, s0 
fateful in the course of American development, was 
mainly won by the weight of machines and money 
provided by Northern capitalism, applied extensively 
under the direction of old Whigs. Having helped 
to win the War, capitalism built railways across the 
continent and lifted in the wilderness the cities of 
the West, like Chicago, St. Louis, and Minneapolis 
—all instrumentalities which have had an enormous 
influence on American development. Capitalism 
has brought to America the huge army of immr 
grants housed in our cities and now engaged i 
completing the conquest over the agrarian wing 0 
Jackson’s party signalized at Houston, Texas, ™ 
June, 1928. It has created the American over-sea 
empire—territorial and commercial—and thrust the 
American financial invasion into the heart of 
Europe. 

Even in direct relation to agriculture, its opet 
tions have been immense, and salutary in many 
ways. It raised farming out of servitude by provid- 
ing reapers, plows, running water, and other labor- 
saving devices for field, barn, and kitchen. It 3s 
slowly taking over the obsolete individualistic ag" 
culture inherited from antiquity and may transform 
it in the image of efficiency. In any case, all the 
remedies now proposed for agrarian disease are CaP” 
italistic in character and bear little, if any, kinship 
to historic land reforms. 

As for the slave-planting system, it may be said 
safely that it is principally responsible for the mil- 
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lions of negroes in the United States, with the many 
problems and appurtenances thereunto attached, not 
overlooking Jazzkultur. Upon it falls a share of 
the responsibility for the Civil War, nullification, 
and secession. To industrial labor must be attri- 
buted no small part of the democracy and humanism 
in American law and politics, with their filiations 
in social theory and radical agitations. 

Whatever may be the objections filed against 
these propositions, whatever may be said of the past, 
at all events, the future belongs to capitalism and 
urbanism—in the sense that, in weight of numbers 
and economic power, they will continue to over- 
balance agriculture in the scale, with immeasurable 
consequences for the onrushing years. 

If in connection with the “American develop- 
ment” which history is to “explain,” reference is 
made to civilization in the large, some very nice 
problems are raised. What contributions have serfs, 
landlords, freeholders, peasants, and land toilers as 
such ever made to letters, arts, and sciences? No 
doubt many landlord and slaveholding families have 
been highly cultured, have patronized the arts, and 
have accumulated the fruits of artistic labor. No 
doubt also agriculturalists, in a broad sense, have 
furnished innumerable leaders for every phase of 
the civilizing process. Sir Isaac Newton was the 
son of a yeoman; but he did not get his math- 
ematics in a corn field. Gibbon was the son of a 
landed gentleman, but he wrote his “Decline and 
Fall” in London and Lausanne, not by the quiet 
brooks of his native estate. Abraham Lincoln was 
the son of a poor farmer, but he learned more as 
attorney for the Illinois Central Railway than he 
did splitting rails. 

What figures did the old planting region of the 
South contribute to American letters, art, or science? 
Matthew Maury? Yes. But he developed his 
talents as a government officer in Washington be- 
tween 1844 and 1861, having there the advantages 
of library and laboratory facilities. Dr. Long, of 
Georgia? Yes. He was a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of anesthetics, but he failed to reach great 
heights because he had no adequate hospital equip- 
ment. William Gilmore Simms? He was a son 
of Charleston. 

What of the rich landed families of New York? 
After all is said for the genius of James Fenimore 
Cooper, of Cooperstown, son of a landed proprietor, 
what more is there to place under this head? And 
with respect to Cooper note must be taken of the 
fact that wealth gave him leisure for study and 
travel; he was not a dirt farmer by a long shot. 

Turn to the philosophers, poets, essayists, and 
moralists whose work certainly helps to explain 
American development in the nineteenth century. 
Emerson was not a farmer; neither can his complex 
and colorful thinking be referred to any simple 
agrarian origins. He did hoe in his garden, but he 
did not live by labor on the land. Consider Ticknor, 
Prescott, Parkman, Lowell, Hawthorne, and all the 
rest of the New England school. Were they nour- 
ished by agriculture? Biographers usually avoid 
mundane matters, such as economic origins and 
foundations, but enough is known to warrant the 
statement that New England commerce, industry, 
and merchandising furnished most of the money 
that educated the intellectual leaders of that sec- 
tion, gave them leisure, and printed their books. 
Some of them came from farms; that is, they left 
agriculture for urban life created by capitalism; in 
the cities and towns they found the libraries, the 
magazines, the intellectual friction so essential to 
the development of literary power, and the mer- 
chants of literature eager to market their wares. 

Consider science, both theoretical and applied, 
not overlooking agricultural biology. How many 
of the inventions that have revolutionized Ameri- 
can life—contributed to American development— 
have come directly from farms and plantations, 
are due to the free land or the frontier? Have the 
Vails, the Newcombs, the Gibbses, and the Millikans 
developed their skill and their arts in the fields and 
forests? Where has thought flourished most luxu- 
riantly, in rural Tennessee and Arkansas or in 
urban New York? Where do we find the legisla- 
tion designed to keep us fast to Mosaic cosmogony 
and Ptolemaic astronomy—to Jonah and the 
Whale? 
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In other words, after taking out of American de- 
velopment all that cannot be explained by free land, 
the frontier, and western advance, there is a con- 
siderable residum left. Until the researches are 
made and the balance struck nothing like a mathe- 
matical judgment can be made, but it cannot be 
denied that the contributions of capitalism, industrial 
labor, and the old plantation system are immense 
and significant, with reference to civilization in the 
large, even to politics strictly construed. 

ses Fs 

However valid may be the agrarian thesis in re- 
spect of the past that lay behind 1900, let us say, 
there can hardly be any question about the course 
of affairs since that date. More than one-half of 
the American people may now be classed as urban 
and the proportion increases with the passing years. 
Agriculture, important as it is, sinks relatively in the 
economic scale. By 1860 the value of capitalistic 
and urban property had already overtopped the value 
of all the agricultural land between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. In 1928, in Jefferson’s party, the his- 
toric party of the landed interest, the urban wing 
outnumbers and outvotes the agrarian wing. The 
party anthem is “The Sidewalks of New York,” not 
“The Barefoot Boy with Cheeks of Tan.” If the 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President comes 
from Arkansas, he is not a farmer or planter; he is 
a lawyer and has certain great power companies 
among his most grateful clients. Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, the presidential candidate, knows not the 
shady lanes and sun-burned fields; his habitat is the 
metropolis. Likewise in the Republican party, 
formed in 1860 by a union of capitalistic and 
agrarian factions, the agricultural wing has been re- 
legated .to a place in the rear. Mr. Hoover, the 
engineer, has no love for Populism and accepts with 
a wry face the necessity of coming to terms with 
“clod hoppers.” A stout individualist of the Cobden 
school, he proposes a capitalistic remedy for the col- 
lapse of agriculture. 

In the year of grace 1928, America is a land 
of science, machinery, mass production, imperial 
finance, and great cities. And our urban economy 
is corporate, not competitive. 
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Is this any ground for alarm? If farmers are to 
sink into landless peons, yes, decidedly. Hence de- 
cisions made by the captains of our fate during the 
coming years are really freighted with destiny. 
But the agrarian system of the free-land and fron- 
tier age is dead beyond all resurrection. Nothing 
but nation planning, an enlightened combination of 
machine and field economy, can lift it to a high plane 
of productive efficiency—the basis of a democratic 
culture—the goal of a powerful party in western 
civilization, which goes under different names and is 
torn into many factions but moves relentlessly on 
the social structure associated with the handloom and 
the wooden moldboard, everywhere from the Volga 
to the Orinoco. Bitter tears shed over the process 
by which “wealth accumulates and men decay” 
will not turn back fate in its onward sweep. The 
hope for agriculture lies in the adoption of the ma- 
chinery and the organization which have made in- 
dustrialism powerful. Only the instrumentalities 
of technology will save it from a chaos and decline. 

Whatever the future of agriculture, machine 
economy will advance, will occupy ever larger 
areas of the earth’s surface, build bigger cities, and 
construct civilizations ever more urban. Shall we 
put on sack cloth and ashes? Not yet. If we weep, 
we weep almost alone. European critics, at the 
very hour when the sooty-faced giant of mass pro- 
duction knocks at their doors, scorn America as the 
land of machinery and materialism; but if it were 
not for the immigration bars of the United States 
half of Europe would be here within fifty years. 
And everywhere in the Old World, handicrafts and 
agriculture sink in the scale. Great landlordism is 
powerful only in a few places, like Hungary and 
Prussia, and, even there it is being steadily under- 
mined by capitalism. Russia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
and Czechoslovakia seize estates and redistribute 
the land among peasants; there agricultural produc- 
tion has fallen to a low degree and the cry ascends 
to heaven for capitalism, either private or state, to 
save it from poverty and ruin. Land toilers who 


were once content with black bread and rags turn 
to the cities for the money and the technology that 
can put burdens on machinery, introduce sanitation, 
and make life on the land worth living. It is only 
by mass production that the masses can rise to a 
standard of life far above the level of subsistence. 

What then is the source of the great fear? It is 
essentially political. Statesmen, always concerned 
about law and order, have always looked upon a 
wide distribution of land as a guarantee of security 
and upon the “mobs” of the great cities as the mak- 
ers of revolution. This view of politics is very old. 
More than two thousand years ago, Aristotle ex- 
pounded it, coming to the conclusion that 


the best material for democracy is an agricultural popula- 
tion; there is no difficulty in forming a democracy where 
the mass of the people live by agriculture or tending of 
cattle. Being poor, they have no leisure, and therefore 
do not often attend the assembly, and not having the 
necessities of life they are always at work and do not 
covet the property of others. ...A proof is that even the 
ancient tyrannies were patiently endured by them as they 
still endure oligarchies if they are allowed to work and 
are not deprived of their property. .. . The ancient laws of 
many states were excellent. They provided that no one 
should possess more than a certain amount of land, or that, 
if he did, the land should not be within a certain distance 
from the town or acropolis, 


In merchants and mechanics the Greek philosopher 
could find no excellence. 


This stereotype of thought has been repeated from 
time to time since Aristotle first created it. It was 
used by Jefferson as the basis of his political phil- 
osophy and his party appeal. It was his ideal to keep 
workshops in Europe and with them the “mobs” of 
laborers associated with industry; to make America a - 
land of free farmers—upstanding freemen, owing 
their living to no lord or employer, stalwart for the 
corn field or the battle field in national defense; and 
to hold down urban populations with their tendency 
to revolution and disorder—abundantly demon- 
strated during the revolt against Great Britain. 
From Jefferson the tradition was taken over by 
Andrew Jackson who led an agrarian revolt against 
the money power—the Second United States Bank. 
In Lincoln and the western wing of the Republican 
party faith in farmers flamed up anew. Belief 
became tradition; tradition became a fine talking 
point for politicians; from politics it crept into other 
phases of civilization, even into the writing of his- 
tory and literature. Hence, the farmers are the 
salt of the earth—that is, as long as they stay away 
from the assembly or the acropolis, keep busy in the 
fields, and do not try to divert too much of the 
national wealth in their direction by currency in- 
flation and other devices. 

The fear and the tradition may be justified by 
history, but both need re-examination in the light of 
the new urbanism already in process of formulation, 
thanks to the labors of Howard, Unwin, Adams, 
Mumford, Le Corbusier, and a host of other 
Makers of Imagery. If the cities are the seats of 
awful revolutions, as Jefferson believed, it is too late 
to put our faith in stalwart farmers as our saviors. 
If the cities bring all the terrible evils that cause 
bucolic poets to lament, their diseases must be cured 
by plastic surgery, not by levelling them to earth 
and sowing wheat in their streets. Philosophers, 
artists, economists, engineers, and authors of beauti- 
ful letters will have to take note of this “stubborn 


Charles A. Beard, whose article appears above, 
takes rank with the foremost historians of the coun- 
try and is known as an exponent of the influence 
of economic factors in history. He has been pro- 
fessor of politics at Columbia University, director 
of the Training School for Public Service, director 
of the Institute for Municipal Research in Tokio, 
and advisor to Viscount Goto, Japanese minister of 
home affairs after the earthquake in 1923. In addi- 
tion, he is the author of a number of books among 
which mention may be made of “American Gov- 
ernment and Politics” (Macmillan), “American 
City Government” (Century), “Contemporary 
American History” (Macmillan), “Economic Ori- 
gins of Jeffersonian Democracy” (Macmillan), 
“Cross-Currents of Europe Today” (Marshall 
Jones), “Economic Basis of Politics’ (Knopf). 
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A Varied List 
for October 


The Dutton Book of the Month 
for October 


THE AMERICAN 
OMEN 
By GARET GARRETT 


A book on America for Americans 
by an American. World Supremacy? 
Why we have it. How we {got it. 

$2.50 


The Dutton Mystery for October 


BLIND CIRCLE 
By RENARD and JEAN 


A macabre tale—so startling that it 
will confound the intellect and con- 
fuse the reason. $2.00 


LOVE 
By WM. LYON PHELPS 
Author of HAPPINESS $1.00 
THE BALLAD OF 
READING GAOL 
By OSCAR WILDE 
Conceptions by John Vassos, illus- 
trator of SALOME. 

$3.50 


Popular edition, 
Signed Limited edition, $10.00 


ROUND THE HORN 
BEFORE THE MAST 
By BASIL LUBBOCK 
A vivid account. 

SOME MORE 
MEDICAL VIEWS 
ON BIRTH CONTROL 
Edited by 

NORMAN HAIRE 


celebrated European 
$2.00 


$2.50 


Opinions of 
doctors. 


THE CHILD'S 


RELIGION 
By PIERRE BOVET 


A study of the evolution of the 
child’s religious instinct. $2.00 


FAVORITE JOKES 
OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
By F. E. NICHOLSON 
Read ‘em and laugh. 
KEEPING OFF 


THE SHELF 
By MRS. T. WIFFEN 


enliven 


$3.00 


this 
$5.00 


Quaint illustrations 
autobiography. 


CRY OF TIME 
By HAZEL HALL 
Poems of vibrating life. 
W. H. HUDSON, 
BIRD MAN 

By HAROLD GODDARD 


“The temperament of W. H. Hudson, 
the most beautiful thing God ever 
made.” $1.00 


ENGLISH AS 


EXPERIENCE 
By HENRY C. TRACY 


English has endured because it was 
lived rather than thought. $2.50 


WHAT YOUR HAND 


REVEALS 

By HENRI REM 

“It teaches us to raise a corner of 
the veil which hides destiny and the 
future.”"—Ohio State Jr. $2.00 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 
By MARQUIS DE SEGUR 


A biography that attains the heights 
as a study of an individual. $5.00 


WOMEN OF THE 
MORTE d@’ARTHUR 
By ANN ALEXANDER 


Varied types of femininity from the 
light woman to the saint. $3.50 


PIGSTIES WITH 


SPIRES 

By GEORGINA GARRY 

N. Y. Times, “Daringly written.” 
$2.50 


SING SING NIGHTS 
By H. S. KEELER 
The New Yorker says: 
carried out. Don’t miss it.” 


UMSIC 

By 

URSULA CREIGHTON 

A bird's-eye view of the whole 

repertoire of great music. $3.00 

Send for free, illustrated catalogue. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 

300 Fourth Ave. New York 


$2.50 


“Superbly 
$2.00 








Books of Special Interest 


Sociology Today 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGICAL 
THEORIES. By Piririm SoroKIn, New 
York: Harper & Bros, 1928. $4. 

Reviewed by FRANKLIN H. GippINGs and 

M. V. GAADEN 


Columbia University 


OCIOLOGY is just now between hay 
and grass. The hay is dry and we are 
waiting for the grass. The philosophical 
sociology of the system makers, Comte, 
Spencer, Schaffle, and DeGreef, no longer 
makes strong appeal, A sociology explana- 
tory of the major processes and formations 
of human society, arrived: at by strict scien- 
tific induction, will be an achievement of 
the future. Meanwhile, sociologists are 
busying themselves with intensive studies of 
minor phases and with borderline phenom- 
ena that are partly sociological, partly cul- 
tural, partly psychological, and partly bio- 
logical. Many of them are of substantial 
value and all will contribute ultimately to a 
large synthesis. At the moment, most of the 
writers who concern themselves with the 
processes which generate human society 
rarely get beyond studies of individual con- 
tacts and accommodations. These belong 
primarily to social psychology, and they are 
at best only one half of the factors which 
have one day to be investigated. Attitudes 
and relations of individuals toward and with 
ene another may be described as the warp 
of society. The woof with which they in- 
terweave consists of mass alarms, rages, hun- 
gers, clamors, impulsions, and formations, 
incited by general situations to which multi- 
tudes react, whether individual contacts and 
accommodations have begun or not. It 
should not then be regarded as disparage- 
ment to adjudge our sociology of the mo- 
ment, excellent as it is in its way, neverthe- 
less “a little go” by comparison with the am- 
bitious sociology of the past and the prob- 
ably more coherent sociology of the future. 
Professor Sorokin’s book, ‘Contemporary 
Sociological Theories,” is organized on an 
original plan which makes it an excep- 
tionally useful work for the teacher. We 
have many accounts of contemporaneous so- 
ciological theorizing, but without important 
exceptions they take the form of expositions 
of the work of individuals, one after an- 
other. Professor Sorokin, abandoning this 
method, arranges his materials according to 
“schools.” Chief among these, not count- 
ing special developments and variations, are: 
the “mechanistic” school, the “geographical” 
school, the “bio-organismic” school, the “so- 
ciologistic” school, and the “psychological” 
school. The assumptions, contentions, and 
the conclusions of each are presented in or- 
derly fashion, and are subjected to criticism 
and appraisal. Not a few of the writers 
cited appear in more than one “school.” 
Professor Sorokin, as a rule, however, iden- 
tifles each of them with one or another 
school, as on the whole his proper placing. 
On this score exception will be taken in cer- 
tain instances, Professor Sorokin’s industry 
has brought together an impressive amount 
of data and he need not fear being taken 
to task for many, if any important, over- 
sights. His judgments are generous, but not 
to the sacrifice of truth, and the student will 
look vainly for any account of contempo- 
tary sociology as informing. 

The reviewers have but one serious criti- 
tism to offer and perhaps it is not as serious 
Schools of sociology are 
various 


as they imagine. 
after all only presentations of 
aspects of society and the various groupings 
physical in their natures and obeying physi- 
cal laws. Without tracing physical energies 
through social phenomena we get only a 
fantastic and untrustworthy notion of social 
possibilities, Failure here is the danger of 
the social worker and the reformer, who 
too often lose sight of the conservation of 
energy and the law of diminishing return. 
Geography has determined the course of so- 
cietal evolution from the beginning, and 
will continue to do so. The migratory move- 
ments of great masses of men followed by 
integration and disintegration of their ag- 
gregations, have been forced upon them by 
cyclical climatic changes, with alternating 
desiccations and abundant rain fall. The 
struggle for existence, natural selection, ra- 
cial differentiations and crossings have de- 
termined the efficiencies and the fate of 
populations. We are only now beginning to 
dig into the phenomena of “inborn ability” 
and the possibilities of “conditioning.” All 
of these matters are clearly brought out in 
Professor Sorokin’s pages, but he might per- 
haps have more strongly insisted than he 


has done, that it is only through synthesis 
that we can have a complete and unified so- 
ciology. This he could have done by mak- 
ing it quite clear that the “sociologistic” 
school, which contends that the true nature 
of societal processes can be discovered only 
by examining them as unique, should give 
attention also to the synthesis of all contrib- 
uting factors. The point need not be 
stressed, however, in our appraisal of this 
admirable and useful book. 





A Footnote to History 


THE TAKING OF TICONDEROGA IN 
1775: The British Story. A Study of 
Captors and Captives, by ALLEN FRENCH. 
Harvard University Press, 1928. $2.50. 

Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINS 


HIS slender volume settles decisively one 

of the minor, but exceedingly interesting 
military questions of the Revolution: the 
question of the part played by Benedict 
Arnold in the capture of Ticonderoga. Was 
he an equal sharer-with Ethan Allen in the 
command of this expedition? Was he pres- 
ent at the capture, and did he join with 
Ethan Allen in calling upon Captain Dela- 
place to surrender the fort? That these 
questions are obscure is due in the main to 
Ethan Allen himself. While Arnold claimed 
equality of command in one letter, and im- 
plied it in another, Allen attempted to ar- 
rogate the whole credit to himself; in his 
letter on the expedition to the Massachusetts 
Congress, and in his “Narrative” of 1779, 
he says nothing whatever of any part by 
Arnold in the command. In his “Narra- 
tive” he does not even mention that Arnold 
was at Ticonderoga at all, though in a 
letter of May, 1775, to the Albany Com- 
mittee, he did admit that “Colonel Arnold 
entered the fortress with me side by side.” 
History in general has accepted Ethan 
Allen’s selfish account; popular historians 
in particular have been only too glad to 
exclude the future traitor from their nar- 
ratives, 


Mr. French now proves beyond the 
slighest question that Benedict Arnold did 
have equal command of the expedition, and 
that he was as prominent in the actual 
capture as Ethan Allen. Indeed, Arnold 
first conceived the campaign, knowing that 
Ticonderoga had many brass cannon which 
the Americans needed for the siege of 
Boston. With his commission and his order 
from the Massachusetts Provincial Congress, 
he gave the project a legality which it 
needed and which Allen could not furnish. 
The clinching proof of Arnold’s share is a 
report made by Lieutenant Jocelyn Feltham 
of the King’s Twenty-sixth regiment, second 
in command at Ticonderoga; a full report 
written just a month after the surprise, and 
laid before Gen. Gage, in whose papers it 
has slumbered ever since. This report tells 
how on the night of May 10, 1775, Felt- 
ham was awakened by an uproar from “a 
number of armed rabble” crowding into the 
fort; how from the second story bedroom 
of Captain Delaplace he shouted down the 
stairs at them and tried to hold them in 
parley till the British troops rallied; and 
how he asked them; 


The most material question I could think viz 
by what authority they entered his majesties 
fort who were the leaders what their intent 
&c &c I was informed by one Ethan Allen and 
one Benedict Arnold that they had a joint com- 
mand, Arnold informing me he came from in- 
structions received from the Congress at Cam- 
bridge which he afterwards shew’d me. Mr. 
Allen told me his orders were from the province 
of Connecticut & that he must have immediate 
possession of the fort, and all the effects of 
George the third (those were his words) Mr. 
Allen insisting on this with a drawn sword 
over my head & numbers of his followers fire- 
locks presented at me alledging I was com- 
manding officer & to give up the fort, and if 
it was not comply’d with or there was a single 
gun fired in the fort neither man woman nor 
child should be left alive in the fort Mr. 
Arnold begged it in a genteel manner but 
without success, it was owing to him that they 
were prevented getting into Capt. Delaplaces 
room, after they found I did not command. 


Mr. Allen’s well-written monograph 
gives us a footnote to history with defini- 
tive accuracy. It adds one more item to 
the evidence that Ethan Allen had a dis- 
tinct streak of meanness, it shows more dis- 
tinctly the gallant side of Arnold before 
he developed into a traitor, and it furnishes 
us our first British account of the capture. 
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t South Carolina Ballads pate 
; By REED SMITH 
ul Based upon many years of 
4 browsing in the fascinating field 
E of traditional balladry, this little 
@i book starts with the popular bal- 
i lad as we have it exhibited in 
i = Child’s great collection and works 
E forward in time to modern in- 
jf stances and contemporary analo- 
al gies, with all possible stress on 
S music as an essential part of 
ballads. This general discussion 
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a lads, fourteen in all with eleven 
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Omar 
—glorious bad men of a bygone day ; 
—are but a few of the rogues and every 
rascals who roam through the fasci- his si 
nating pages of this book. Here is the Persia 
story of the rise and fall of the most almos 
romantic era in American commerce ‘oun 
—told by the Pulitzer Prize Winner of 
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A NEW TRIUMPH 
By the Author of the Famous Novel 


THE GREAT HUNGER 


THE NEW 
TEMPLE 


By JOHAN BOJER 


A powerful, soul-stirring story by 
the great figure in world literature. 
A mighty sequel to his most famous 
work THE GREAT HUNGER— 
a worldwide best seller. 


Everywhere $2.50 
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AN INDEX 
TO VOLUME FOUR 


of 
The Saturday Review 


is now ready and will be sent to all 
subscribers who send requests to the 


CircuLATION DEPARTMENT 


at 





25 W. 45th St., New York City 
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“ Amazing talent— 
genius maybe” 
—Joun GALSworRTHY 








NIGHTSEED 
& Other Tales 
By H. A. MANHOOD 


With these sixteen tales of horror 
and beauty, a new young English 
writer has become one of the 
notable finds of the season. 
Arnold Bennett says: “Read it. 
| guarantee it will shake you out 
of the rut of indifference. He 
observes life afresh, he has a 
style as to whose fundamental 
excellence there can hardly be 
two opinions, he has a genuine, 
an appealing, a touching sense of 
beauty, and his imaginative 
power is sometimes simply tre- 
mendous.”” $2.50 





HAFIZ 
The Tongue of the Hidden 
in Rubaiyat by 
CLARENCE K. STREIT 
Omar Khayyam is known to 
every reader of English but Hafiz, 
his successor and superior in 
Persian poetry, has remained 
almost unknown. Hafiz has had 
to wait long for a translator com- 
parable to Omar’s FitzGerald; 
those who have read Clarence 
Streit’s new version are con- 
vinced that he has found him at 
lat and will now attain the 
popularity of Omar. Printed in 


two colors. $2.00 
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\W 
A SON OF EARTH 


By WILLIAM ELLERY 
LEONARD 


These collected poems form the 
poetic autobiography of a lead- 
ing American poet, the author of 
Two Lives. It contains all of his 
important verse, published and 
unpublished, including many 
sonnets withheld from the pub- 
ished edition of Two Lives. 
$3.00 


There are still a few copies ob- 
lainable of the limited, auto- 
graphed edition of 385 copies. 
$7.50 
THE POET OF GALILEE by WiLLIAM 
Eu ery Leonarp. “This study of Jesus 
Christ you are earnestly advised to read 
" you have ever had the slightest in 
te rest in the founder of the Occidental 
religion, You are not likely to find a more 
wing and acute analysis of one of the 
great figures of human history set down 
n simple, revealing prose by an im- 
portant contemporary poet.”—Bruct 
70ULD, New York Evening Post. 22. 





Marshal Ney, “the bravest of the brave,” lives 
again in this glowing romance of the demi-gods 


A LITTLE LESS 
THAN GODS 

















By FORD MADOX FORD 


EROES have become men and the gods of history mortals by the humanizing 

pen of Ford Madox Ford. It is Marshal Ney, le Beau Sabreur, whom Mr. Ford 
has chosen to make the central figure of his canvas. Through the story run the 
romances too of Feilding, the young Englishman, who worshipped at the twin shrines 
of greatness and love; of Napoleon, marching to reconquer the world and to meet his 
fate at St. Helena; of Assheton Smith, the fabulously rich Englishman, with his passion 
for the mistress of Tsar Alexander; of Gatti di Vivario, the forgotten hero of a hundred 
battles; of Madame Ney and her glittering heroism. This narrative marks the com- 
pletion of a project which the author and Joseph Conrad originally planned together. 
The collaboration was interrupted by the war, but from the idea sprang Conrad’s 
unfinished novel, Suspense, and 4 Little Less Than Gods—another chapter to add to 


the growing volume of Ford Madox Ford’s literary fame. 2.50 
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ADEPTS IN SELF-PORTRATTURE 
Casanova - Stendhal - Tolstoy 
By STEFAN ZWEIG 


“Greatly conceived and nobly executed. Studies of the powerful 
creative spirits who actually built the intellectual world in which 
we live. It is all magnificent. I read it with admiration, with envy. 
So much knowledge, such close thinking, prose so elaborately and 
beautifully wrought! If I live to be eighty I shall read and reread 
every word of this deep and high-minded and beautifully written 
book.” — Ludwig Lewisohn, New York Herald Tribune 


Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 


th 











$3.00 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER ABOUT “SAKI” 





“Wisdom in motley”’ 
—New York Herald Tribune 
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JINGLING 
IN THE WIND 


By ELIZABETH 
MADOX ROBERTS 


The author of The Time of Man 
has written a gay and mocking 
farce. The same scene that called 
forth Babbitt and The Great 
American Bandwagon is here 
viewed through the eyes of a 
woman and poet. The result isa 
travesty on modern civilization 
and a fantastic tale of romance 
in the adventures of a twentieth 
century Gulliver. “Here is the 
spirit of farce. There are tender- 
ness and humor in this book, 
truth in motley, and a clear 
strain of lyricism mounting to 
a conclusion in the love of Tulip 
and Jeremy as rare in its puls- 
ing insight as it is beautiful.” 

—Mary Ross, New York Herald 
Tribune $2.00 


SPY AND 
COUNTER-SPY 


The Development 
of Modern Espionage 


By RICHARD 
WILMER ROWAN 


“It is a book that 
overshadows and 
outgrows the de- 
tective story, ex- 
cels the ordinary work of fiction 
and stands high among books of 
non-fiction.” — Brooklyx Citizen 
Stories of adventurous careers, 
forgotten heroisms, brilliant 
personalities and adroit prac- 
A handbook filled with 
revelations of the history and 


tices. 


technique of a craft which 
flourishes in peace and war. $3.50 





THE SOUL 
OF THE EAST 


Experiences ard 


Reflections 
By MARCUS See 
A spiritual Baedcker of the East 
by one of the foremest swedish 
writers. Dr. Ehrenpreis | travels 
across the Levant, through 
Greece and Egypt, to Palestine. 
In Asia, the cradle of all religions, 
he makes profound discoveries 
which, together with a discussion 
of Zionism, he reveals in as 
fascinating a manner as did 
Keyserling in his Travel Diary of 
a Philosopher. Illustrated with 
vignettes. Translated from the 


Swedish by Alfhild Huebsch. $2.50 
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BOYS and GIRLS 
THELAND OF DREAMS 


By William Blake. Pictures by 
Pamela Bianco. 

The artist has selected her favorite 

poems from Songs of Innocence and 

illustrated them with extraordinary 


charm and understanding. $2.00 


THE ROAD TO 
CATHAY 


By Merriam Sherwood and Elmer 
Mantz. Pictures and maps by Wil- 
liam Siegel. 
Tales from famous medieval travelers, 
woven into an exciting story of jour- 
neyings in the Orient. $3.50 


BOGA THE ELEPHANT 


By “K. QO. S.” (Baroness Dom- 
browski.) 
Amusing pictures and story by an artist 
already famous for her etchings of ani- 


mals. $2.50 





ABDALLAH AND 
THE DONKEY 
Pictures and story by “K. O. S.” 
(Baroness Dombrowski.) 
Rumswiddle was a brave donkey whose 
grammar was bad but whose devotion 
to his stingy master was constant. 


$2.00 
THE WONDERFUL 
LOCOMOTIVE 


By Cornelia Meigs. Pictures by 
Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Who would ever have guessed that old 
No. 44 would run across the continent? 
Peter wasn't sure if it was magic or 
hard work, but he was at the throttle 
during the whole exciting journey. 


$2.00 
SOKAR AND THE 
CROCODILE 
By Alice W. Howard. Pictures by 


Coleman Kubinyi. 
An adventurous fairy story of old 
Egypt, woven around objects in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, and based 
on Egyptian folklore. 
Ask at your bookshop for our new 


catalog, Macmillan Books for 
Boys and Girls 





THE 
MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





Recent Fiction and Poetry 


Sterile Lives 
WASTE CORNER. By RUTH MANNING- 
SANDERS, New York: Edward J. Clode, 
Inc. 1928. $2.50. 


“a a mickle makes a muckle” 
applies to tragedy as well as to 
money. “Waste Corner” pursues its sterile 
way over an infinitude of little tragedies 
that cleave sharply through their individual 
pain to ultimate and abysmal misery. Ruth 
Manning-Sanders has written a book that 
deserves a great deal more attention than 
it will get. It takes no great daring to 
prophecy that ‘‘Waste Corner” will not be 
listed among the best selling, because it 
is too stark and unrelieved to appeal to 
many. There are few laughs to take the 
curse off its reality. Perhaps it will share 
the fate of the old “House with the Green 
Shutters” whose groping realism left it iso- 
lated in its own day but stood the test of 
comparison with better workmanship and 
enjoyed a recent renaissance. For “Waste 
Corner,” as local as a city precinct and as 
timely as a suburban improvement allot- 
ment, has yet a timeless, placeless under- 
current that will leave the frustration of 
its characters poignant as long as human 
beings desire one thing and get another. 
se St 

The Kneebone family lives in Waste 
Corner: Dad Kneebone who foolishly loves 
and dreams and moves the boundary pegs 
nearer and nearer to his neighbor’s house, 
always a scheme ahead of the misfortune 
born of the scheme before the last; Ma 
Kneebone sshrilly inciting her adored 
daughter to “wince yourself, Trevina, the 
way folk’ll see the lace upon your draw- 
ers,” uncomprehending the twilight horror 
that beat the proud Trevina to earth, other 
than that a gentleman in a light mackin- 
tosh, a gentleman had frightened her; Dog 
Kneebone—he should have died hereafter— 
whose wretched end is not the least bitter 
indictment of human nature in the book; 
and Matilda May Kneebone, the crystal 
through which the author refracts the 
theme into the incidents of the novel. Day 
by day, dully the life of Matilda May is 
lived, and bit by bit, without apparent 
embellishment it is recorded, and yet one 
of the most striking things about “Waste 
Corner” is the way in which, out of the 
careful minutiz of frustration, a sort of 
wild efflorescence flames up into hysteria. 
The mad, amative Willy Jewel shows this 
hysteria throughout and it gives to a diffi- 
cult delineation that touch of the macabre 
which, perversely, makes it realistic. There 
are faults in this second novel of Ruth 
Manning-Sanders, but one can find so many 
more in so many other novels that it seems 
reasonable to mention the merits which 
are not so common. 





A Poet’s Novel 


RISING WIND. By Vircintia Moore. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1928. 
$2.50. 

Why the publisher offers “Rising Wind” 
as “a historical romance” it is not easy to 
understand, save on the principle of lucus 
a non lucendo, It is not historical; merely 
setting a story in a bygone period does not 
make it so. It has none of the elements of 
romance, being rather a straightforward 
piece of realism, dramatizing the conflict in 
the soul of a young Virginia girl in Civil 
War times. 

The birth of Mary Patch, daughter of 
Vanna, costs her mother’s life, the mother’s 
ordeal being described in a clinical opening 
chapter. Vanna’s mental anguish—worse 
than her physical—is centered in her fear 
of the wildly blowing wind. It is, she 
fancies, the wind that is killing her. And 
the baby she leaves grows up with a strange 
kinship with the wind that blows across the 
hills around the Shenandoah Valley, where 
she lives. Mary proves a problem to her 
matter-of-fact aunt, for, in the words of 
her teacher, she is “a lovely, uncontrolled, 
visionary child.” So different from her 
more disciplined friends and_ neighbors, 
Mary finds in her tender and understanding 
father her dearest comrade. Only he knows 
how to treat her irresponsibility, her tem- 
per, her moods. During the years of the 
war, while he is fighting, she struggles 
alone to set the course of her life. 

Then into it comes Tom Tavern, with 
the love that she returns reluctantly, be- 
cause it seems to her impossible to share the 
love she has given so wholly to her father. 
Faced with what appears to be a conflict of 
loyalties, she sends Tom away unanswered. 
Only through the help of Salyards is her 


problem solved—Salyards, the discredited 
teacher who talks philosophy when he is 
not beating his wife. She learns from him 
that love grows by being shared, but she 
learns it only just as word reaches her of 
her father’s death in the Battle of the Wil- 
derness. 

Doubly bereaved then, if Tom, too, 
should fall. But he survives, even when 
the campaign presses up to the very door- 
steps of Mary’s town. The courage she has 
inherited from Vanna combines with her 
lifelong urge to swift and decisive action. 
Mary seizes a rifle and, from her ambush 
behind the hedge, plays a useful part in re- 
pelling the “Yanks.” Wounded herself, 
she comes to consciousness to find Tom 
wounded, but alive. The spirit in her that 
has made her akin to the wild wind is at 
last satisfied, and we leave her tranquil and 
sure of herself for the first time in her 
nineteen years. 

Mary Patch’s story is written with a deft 
ability in the sympathetic penetration of an 
undisciplined girl’s soul, and it contains 
many passages of really beautiful prose. 
But it is unfortunate that these are often 
marred by amusing errors in the printing, 
as when Mrs, Carver is described as wear- 
ing about her throat “a fissure of Valen- 
ciennes lace.” One such would not matter; 
but the book has too many of them. 





Poems of Earth 


By Aspi—E Huston EvANs. 
1928. $2. 


OUTCROP. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


Reviewed by HELEN HARTNESS FLANDERS 


y ieee for your lover the wmportunate 
earth, 

You shall achieve desire. 

In that great meeting is no hint of dearth, 

The tinder is the fire. 


Thus ends “Outcrop,” by Abbie Huston 
Evans. She has achieved her desire. And 
from this achievement, in a perfect poetic 
medium, her book bears much of the vital- 
ity in Nature, much of her relation with the 
timeless and the near. Earth has, for her, 
become an inner equilibrium: 


But if I needed these, I did not know it. 

If you had told me that I wanted fulness, 

Or life, or God, I should have nodded 
« Yes”; 


But not a bush of berries,—not a mountain! 
— Yet so it was: fantastic needs like these, 
Blind bottom hungers like the urge in roots, 
Elbowed their way out, jostling me aside; 
A need of steadiness, that caught at moun- 
tains, 
A need of straightness, satisfied with cedars, 
A need of brightness, cosened with a bush, 


Here are indicated two outstanding qual- 
ities of her book—faultless workmanship 
and the honor she has kept with her coun- 
try. Her lines beat in the varied rhythms 
of high moods or still in the coast country; 
equally with a clear moment before the eye 
and in the blood. Not alone can she sound 
the force of weathered rocks, the changing 
pasture kindnesses, or the lively silence in 
lone woods, she can hold true something 
steadfast, something permanent, as fixed as 
is the outcrop in the land. Her expression 
is completely native, without trace of exotic 
symbolism : 


I am broken of my rest, 
Thinking of the streams that lie 
Looped across earth’s barren breast 
Ten times bluer than the sky,— 


Of the hallelujah blue 

Of crisped waters like a shout, 
Now the year is almost through 
And the sky diluted out. 


The most important words in her book 
come during her downright appreciation of 
philosophies rocking in New England ele- 
ments: 


To lean down hard on what pries 
clamps apart, 


“Outcrop” is introduced by Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay—a poet created of the self- 
same country, who so often betrays gypsy 
nature, singing cities, singing persons, sing- 
ing harbors, whereas Miss Evans seems “a 
being hardened in among these hills” who 
admits 


When God took off my metal from the 
flame 

And poured me out like silver; presently, 

My outline fixed forever, I was I, 

Stamped by this rocky corner like a die, 

Shaped by these five hills and this edge of 


S€a, 





> NEW IMAGE 
Claude Bragdon 


A provocative book of essays by one of James 
Huneker’s “Unicorns” whom he characterized 
as “That boldest of all adventurers in the region 


of the fourth dimension.” 


It is a companion volume to OLD LAMPS FOR 
NEW, for in it Mr. Bragdon continues the dis- 
cussion of such subjects as Love, Woman, and 
the Younger Generation, from the mystical 
point of view. It also contains essays on Archi- 
tecture, the Theatre, and the Fourth Dimension, 
and concludes with a free paraphrase of a talk 
given by Krishnamurti which formulates the 
“‘gospel”’, so to speak, of the younger generation. 


The book is profusely decorated and illustrated 
by the author in his characteristic style of 


ornament. 


At all bookshops, $3.00. 


Also by Claude Bragdon: 


Architecture and Democracy $2.50 
Four-Dimensional Vistas $2.00 
Oracle $1.00 


The Beautiful Necessity 
Old Lamps for New $3.00 
A Primer of Higher Space $2. 


Projective Ornament $2.00 


BORZOlI 


Alfred. A*Knopf §\ x4 Publisher: N.Y: 


BOOK 
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(} AMERICAN i) 
COUNCIL 
° OF e 


LEARNED 





ANNOUNCING... 


a brilliant historical 
and publishing event 


HE real history of a people is to be found in the lives 
of its men and women. 

But so difficult has been the task that until now no one 
has collected the vital facts about the lives of those who 
have made America what it is today. 

Now an adequate organization for the enterprise has 
been built up—under the auspices of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. Now the necessary funds have been se- 
cured—over half a million dollars for editorial work alone. 
And the first volume of this work is already off the press. 

When finished, the DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
will contain the life stories of more than 16,000 men and 
women. It will include not only explorers, statesmen, 
soldiers, clergymen, teachers, lawyers, physicians, writers, 
painters, sculptors, musicians, actors and scientists, but 
also frontiersmen, engineers, inventors—men of thought, 
men of action in every line. 

No such complete assembling of the significant names 
in American history, political and social, has ever before 
been undertaken. [ts interest and its usefulness will live 
as long as there are Americans who achieve great things 
and who take honest pride in the achievement. 

An interesting descriptive brochure, into which have 
been gathered the most important facts about this remark- 
able work, will be sent to you upon request. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York 
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THE DICTIONARY 
of AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY 


is being prepared under the 
direction of the 
Committee of Management of the 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
HISTORY OF SCIENCE SOCIETY 
MEDIEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


Chairman of 
the Committee of Management 


DR. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON 


Editor-in-Chief 
ALLEN JOHNSON 


Formerly Professor of American History, 
Yale University 


THE FIRST VOLUME 


Among the biographies in the first 
volume, already printed, are those of: 


Edwin A. Abbey, painter; several Adams- 
es; Louis Agassiz, scientist; John Alden, 
“Magistrate of Plymouth”; Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, poet; Adrian C. Anson, baseball 
player; Philip D. Armour, meat packer; 
Chester A. Arthur, President; John Jacob 
Astor, fur trader and capitalist; Phineas 
Taylor Barnum, showman; Lawrence 
Barrett, actor; and Clara Barton, 


philanthropist. 


ores 


Among the authorities writing the 
biographies in the first volume are: 


James Truslow Adams, Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, Benjamin W. Bacon, John S. 
Bassett, Carl L. Becker, Edwin H. Blash- 
field, Philip Alexander Bruce, Francis A. 
Christie, Lane Cooper, Charles A. Dins- 
more, Worthington C. Ford, M. A. de Wolfe 
Howe, David Starr Jordan, Louise Phelps 
Kellogg, Frank J. Mather, Shailer Mat- 
thews, Allan Nevins, Paul Van Dyke, 
Harvey W. Wiley. 





To CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York,N. Y. 


Please send me the brochure describing the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 
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} The Intimate Papers 
|  @£& Colonel House 
) 


Volume III. Into the World War. 
Volume IV. The Ending of the War. 


“To read the last volumes of the Colonel 
House is to live over again the great days. . , 
and to breathe once more the authentic 
atmosphere. It restores to human propor- 
tions the great figures, Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, Balfour and Foch. .. At once invalu- 

able and indispensable.”— Frank H. Simonds. 
( Arranged as a narrative by Charles Seymour. 2 vols. 





illustrated, $10.00. 





MEMORIES OF A SCULP- 
TOR’S WIFE 


Mrs. Daniel Chester French 


This is the book of the year in the field of sparkling, gossipy reminis- 
censes, a book of breezy memories of life in Washington, New York, 
and other places where Mary French's own genius and her husband's 
artistic distinction brought within their circle many of the most bril- 
liant people of the day. Illustrated. $5.00 


— 
- = 


— 





MONTROSE 
John Buchan 


Buchan has not only achieved a 
haunting likeness ot that magnifi- 
cent soldier, “the noblest of the 
Cavaliers,” but he has drawn an 
extraordinary picture of the times. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


THE ENCHANTRESS 
Helen W. Henderson 


This is the life of Dianne de Poy- 
tiers, Mistress of Henry the Sec- 
ond, who ruled the court of France 
for a quarter of a century by her 
amazing wit and beauty. Illus- 
trated. $4.50 


The HEART of BURROUGHS'S 
JOURNALS 


Clara Barrus 


—- 








EO 


Here is a self-portrait of America’s greatest nature writer that will 
rank in interest with the preceding volumes of this notable series. Dr. 
Barrus has edited this book from material that has never before been 


published. $3.00 


Abraham Lincoln 


) 
| 1809 ~ 1858 
) 
) 





by Albert J. Beveridge 


“As a picture of the times [I know no other 
book equal to it . . . It should be in every 
library and read by every American.”—James 
Truslow Adams in the New York Sun. 





2 vols., illustrated, $12.50. 





. Houghton Mifflin Company —~ 














CLAUDE G. BOWERS, the man who made the keynote 
speech at the nomination of Alfred Smith 
for President, now nominates 


My SE UDI@® 
Went nDow 


By Marietta M. Andrews 


as Dutton’s outstanding biogra- 
phy for September, and says of it:- 


“MY STUDIO WINDOW has the stuff of 
permanency. .a social history of real fibre, 
. ++ Written with that frankness and aban- 
don that is the indestructible soul of rem- 


iniscence.” 
$5.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc., 286-300 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 















































Foreign Literature 


GERMAN FICTION 


STEPPENWOLF. By HERMANN HESSE. 
Berlin: S, Fischer. 1928. 

MARTIN OVERBECK. By FELIx SALTEN. 
Vienna: Paul Zsolnay. 1928. 

DER SCHREI DER LIEBE. By FELIx 
SALTEN. Vienna: Paul Zsolnay. 1928. 

DER KAMPF DER TERTIA. By WIL- 
HELM SPEYER. Berlin: Ernst Rowohlt. 
1928. 

DIE GOLDENE WOGE. By Kart FRIED- 
RICH Kurz. Brunswick: Georg Wester- 
mann. 1928. 


Reviewed by W. G. RANDALL 


ERMANN HESSE, who last year cele- 

brated his fiftieth birthday by begin- 
ning the publication of his Collected 
Works, is—in the present reviewer’s opinion 
—one of the best of contemporary German 
prose-writers. His qualities of clearness 
and simplicity, his good style, in fact, come 
out even in his slighter works, as his recent 
“Kurgast,” for example, an amusing series 
of impressions of an invalid doing the cure 
at Baden-Baden. It is true that he was at 
one time, in reaction against the philosophy 
of jingoism, inclined intellectually to the 
East, but this temporary attraction did not 
mar his style, did not make it turgid and 
pompous, as it did that of certain of his 
contemporaries. 

It would hardly be fair to describe 
“Steppenwolf” as a psycho-analytical novel. 
It is true that it could, one would imagine, 
hardly have been written before the enun- 
ciation of Sigmund Freud’s theories, but it 
is more than the lifeless exposition of an 
idea. The “Steppenwolf” who gives his 
title to the novel, is Harry Haller, an in- 
tellectual, inclined to pacifism and _ inter- 
nationalism, interested in music, art, and 
affairs of the mind and the imagination. 
Yet he conceives the idea that this is only 
one side of his real self; in this capacity he 
is the wolf of the steppes, living in isola- 
tion from his fellows, yet destined some day 
or another to devour them. His ennui leads 
him to form a laison with a young dancer 
named Hermine, who leads him along mys- 
terious ways—at times assuming the form 
of a boyhood friend, Hermann, until at 
last she delivers him into the arms of an- 
other woman, and a decadent Spanish saxo- 
phone-player, with whom the “wolf” ex- 
periences all the heights and depths of sen- 
suality. At the end, through some drug, 
Haller is enabled to split his complex per- 
sonality up into its component parts, see 
himself, as it were, in analysis. In this 
dream-state he murders Hermine, and thus 
fulfils his wolfish destiny. The fundamental 
idea of the book, that we, too, are “steppe- 
wolves,” if only we could raise our various 
inhibitions and break down the synthesis of 
our personalities—this is well worked out, 
and although the simplicity of Herr Hesse’s 
style is changed towards the end of the 
story into something approaching the ro- 
mantic, this well suits the theme and in any 
event is never obscure. 

“Martin Overbeck” is a simple story, not 
only in its style but in its idea—compared 
with Hesse’s novel, in fact rav be de- 
scribed as artless and ingeuwto It is the 
story of a rich young man whose father 
wishes to see him safely and _ respectably 
married to the daughter of a friend. But 
Martin Overbeck has fallen headlong in 
love with Tine, a young lady who leads the 
life of a practical philanthropist and man- 
ages some kind of night-shelter. She re- 
pulses Martin’s advances, and so he, in or- 
der to prove his seriousness, leaves his 
father’s mansion, and tries to make a liv- 
ing for himself. As a young man brought 
up in the lap of luxury, he finds this no 
easy task, but he eventually succeeds, de- 
velops a comradely relationship with the 
very poor manual workers with whom he 
lives, and so convinces Tine that the wed- 
ding-bells can be heard in the last pages, 
together with the kindly, forgiving words 
of Martin’s old father. An uplifting story, 
hardly to be recommended to the cynical, 
but otherwise worth reading. 

Like Hermann Hesse, Felix Salten— 
whose story, “Bambi,” in its English trans- 
lation, ought to make him widely known to 
American readers—has begun to publish his 
Collected Works, and “Der Schrei der 
Liebe” is the first volume to appear. There 
are four tales included, namely, that which 
gives the collection its title, “Die Gedenk- 
tafel der Prinzessin Anna,” “Die Kleine 
Veronika,” and “Olga Frohgemuth.” With 
the exception of the last, which is the trag- 
edy of a father who drives his daughter 
out of his house because she went on the 
stage and became the mistress of an aris- 





tocrat—with this exception the plots are not 
very credible, and the characterization not 
very clear. Salten’s gift lies more in the 
direction of staging, the description of sur- 
roundings, and each of the three first stories 
displays this quality excellently. 

The “Kampf der Tertia,” by one of the 
few contemporary German humorous novy- 
elists with a title to the name, is a school- 
story. It presents a “school-state” where 
the boys more or less govern themselves, 
and in general enjoy a freedom from con- 
trol by their scholastic superiors which is 
not met with in the average run of school- 
narratives. The “Tertia” boys are all very 
fond of animals, and most of them keep 
dogs, which accompany them on their forest 
expeditions and camping tours. The au- 
thorities of a neighboring village have pro- 
mulgated a regulation commanding the 
slaughter or at least capture of all stray 
cats, with the object of stamping out an 
epidemic of hydrophobia for which the 
poor cats, on insufficient evidence, were held 
responsible. The “Tertia,” revolted by the 
inhuman methods which were adopted to 
round up the cats, one night literally paint 
the town red, with notices admonishing the 
citizens to be kind to animals. This esca- 
pade is held by certain of their fellow- 
scholars, members of the “school-state,” to 
be injurious to the honor of the school as 
a whole, and a challenge is issued, to a 
game of football. In this historic struggle 
a prominent part is taken by the strapping 
young lady called Daniela, a friend of the 
school, and incidentally one may mention, 
with gratitude and relief, that Herr Speyer 
has refrained from attaching any Friilings- 
erwachen suggestion to his sole female char- 
acter. In short, although the novel may 
appear, in certain respects, strange and in- 
credible to those who are unaware of the 
educational experiments which have been 
made in recent years in Germany, it is a 
thoroughly readable story, and there are 
several passages—notably where the English 
master has to lecture the school on the 
“Tertia’s” escapade — which are really 
funny. 

Herr Kurz is a German writer who has 
elected to make Norway his home. It is 
therefore from close personal knowledge 
that he has been able to write this novel on 
an unusual theme—the dire results which 
were brought to a Norwegian countryside 
by the unwonted influx of wealth due to 
the war. From being a quiet village, half 
agricultural, half fishing, Solbo becomes in- 
dustrialized. Most of its inhabitants are 
dazzled by the sudden wealth which the in- 
crease of prices brings, and for a time 
everything goes well materially. But the 
inevitable reaction comes, and although the 
principal speculator endeavors to recoup 
his losses by dealing illicitly in spirit—there 
is an interesting study of Norway’s experi- 
ences under Prohibition—he is eventyally 
denounced by a jealous woman whose am- 
bitions he had thwarted, and so he ends in 
disaster, bringing down with him all those 
who had followed his lead. To those who 
want something fresh and original in fic- 


tion this novel may be recommended. 
oOo 


“Besletti and Tumminelli, of Milan, have 
just published another attractive book, called 
‘Ambasciate e Ambasciatori a Roman’ (Lire 
175),” says the London Observer. “A bird’s- 
eye view is given of ambassadors from many 
lands, and from the days of Etruscans, 
Greeks, and Carthaginians to our own time. 
The gala coach, with sea gods and monsters, 
of my Lord Castlemaine, who so astonished 
Papal Rome, is shown in two illustrations; 
and there is a photograph of Sir Rennell 
Rodd in fancy dress. Old prints of Gian 
della Bella and modern frescoes are dis- 
tributed with catholic prodigality. Ugo 
Ojetti, the editor, has chosen good collabo- 
rators to tell the story of embassies through 
the ages. The idea of the book was con- 
ceived and the expenses borne by a many- 
sided industrialist of Milan, Gino Clerio, 
who thus recorded the opening of his fine 
hotel in Rome, ‘Degli Ambasciatori.’ ” 


_—_———2- sas 

On page 195 of the October 6th issue of 
the Saturday Review of Literature in a fe 
view of “The Three Musketeers of the 
Air” it was stated that “The ‘Three Muske- 
teers,’ Baron Guenther von Huenefeld, 
Major James C. Fitzmaurice, and Captain 
Hermann Koehl, of whom two have fe 
cently gone to their death, have written, 
individually, their own stories of the first 
crossing of the Atlantic from East to West- 
There were three American fliers two ° 
whom in crossing the United States were 
killed. The authors of this book are not 
American but German and Irish and al 
of them are still living. 


v/ 
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NEW BOOKS from 


MACMILLAN 








WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S 
‘New Book of Biographies 


MASKS IN A PAGEANT 


“The book is a delightful admixture of the chatty and the pro- 
found. ‘The old boulevardier’, as Roosevelt called him, perches 
himself on the modern equivalent of the cracker 
barrel, and discourses, with point and humor 
and the keenest observation, of the great and 
near-great with whom he has come in contact. 
The work is liberally sprinkled with old cartoons, 


adding just the proper spice to the anecdotes.” 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News. 





apes “An entertaining, breezy and even eloquent series 
Richard Coker Of biographies.” | —New York Herald Tribune. 


Amusingly Illustrated $5.00 





SPIES 


The author of that mystery thriller, The Portrait Invisible, 
presents here a collection of true stories of the great spies 
of all countries. These records of daring, adventure, 
intrigue and incredible machinations blend the richness 
of romance with the grip of reality, the appeal of the 
detective story with that of history. 2.50 


The Complete Works of OWEN WISTER 


For the first time all of Owen Wister’s work has been brought together 
in a uniform, definitive edition. For each of the eleven volumes, Mr. Wister 
has written a new foreword which reveals the circumstances of the book’s 
origin and composition and many new facts about the author himself. A val- 
uable and handsome addition to any library. The titles in the set are: 


Red Men and White Lady Baltimore 
Lin McLean“ Safe in the Arms of Croesus 
Hank's Woman When West Was West 


The Virgiman 
Ulysses S. Grant and The 


Members of the Family | 
The Pentecost of Calamity and Seven Ages of Washington 
A Straight Deal Neighbors Henceforth 


The set, cloth, boxed $25.00. Leather, $50.00. \ kay 


SAILING CRAFT 


By EDWIN J. SCHOETTLE 


By JOSEPH GOLLOMB 








“ie 






. Experts in designing, sailing and racing every class 
toma of sailing craft have written this book under the 
“=== editorial direction of Mr. Schoettle. Textually and 


- 


pictorially it is the most complete book on the subject ever published. Among 


the contributors is Sir Thomas Lipton; and A. Edward Newton wrote the 
$12.00 


introduction. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


£ 
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JOHN MASEFIELD’S: 


New Poems 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT AND 
OTHER TALES IN VERSE 


This is the first collection of poetry from John Mase- 
field in five years. From dna ogee” plays, with which 
he has been almost exclusively en- 
gaged, he has turned once more 
to his old muse and to his earlier 
mood and manner. Here again 
is the old lyric touch, the narra- 
tive sweep, the poetic insight of 
Masefield in his prime: Arthurian 
legends, ballads, sonnets and miscellaneous verse forms 
give Midsummer Night variety and charm. $2.00 





LEWIS BROWNE’S New Book 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE 


“With the fascinating text that surrounds the maps and 
charts it is a guide book to the Bible that makes it 
as plain and interesting as ‘Treasure Island’. It should 
lie on the table in every home where the study of the 
Bible or any of its parts, is fostered and encouraged.” 


—Syracuse Herald. Third Large Printing. $2.50 


LENIN 


Thirty Years of Russia 
By VALERIU MARCU 


“A gorgeous book. More than any other volume that 
I have read, it gives the color and thrill of Lenin’s stu- 
pendous career.”— John Haynes Holmes. $5.00 


Coming Soon 


JUBILEE JIM 


The Life of Col. James Fisk, Jr. 
By ROBERT H. FULLER 


The Editorial Committee of the American Booksellers’ 
Association has chosen this biography as the BookSelec- 
tion for November. No more gaudy figure than Jim Fisk 
ever swaggered across the American scene. This com- 
bined Barnum and buccaneer of Wall Street put the 
last coat of paint on the Gilded Age. His life is re- 
counted here with all the gusto which went into the 
living of it. $3.50 


Timely “New Books 


EUROPE: 
A History of Ten Years 


By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
With the aid of the Staff of The Foreign Policy Association 





A clear bird’s-eye view of Europe since the war, charted 
by a competent observer. $2.50 


PROHIBITION 
Legal and Illegal 


By HOWARD LEE McBAIN 


Can anything be done legally about the Eighteenth 
Amendment and laws enacted under it? $2.00 


THE AMERICAN 
PARTY BATTLE 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


The historical development and present-day position of 
American political parties presented in brief compass 
with insight and brilliance. $1.50 


RELIGION 
Coming of Age 
By ROY WOOD SELLARS 


An incisive survey of tendencies in the realm of religious 
thought. $2.50 


THE NEW MORALITY 
By DURANT DRAKE 


Vexing problems of modern morality treated with clarity 


and detachment. $2.50 
BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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“i Leading Scribner Books @& 


Theodore Roosevelt's Diaries of Boyhood and Youth 
A revealing picture of the boyhood of a great man. Full of naive humor, de- 
lightfully solemn comment, and unique spelling. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Story of France by Paul van Dyke 


A much-needed one-volume narrative history of France for the general reader. 
Authoritative and vividly written. $3.00 
Nigger to Nigger | id by E. C. L. Adams 
Rich and authentic bits of Southern negro life. $2.00 


Mother of Kings by Norval Richardson 
The mother of Napoleon in a biography with the zest of a novel. 
Illustrated. $5.00 





a 





An International 





Best Seller 


$2.50 














An Avatar in Vishnu Land by Stanley Warburton 


A book of adventure in India and the East, packed with thrills, and gorgeous 
with Oriental color. $3.00 
Strange Fugitive by Morley Callaghan 
, ‘ ”» 

A brilliant novel of a young workman who, by chance, became a “racketeer. 


Fourth printing. $2.50 


The Horns of Ramadan by Arthur Train 


Adventure and romance fill this story of an American soldier with the French 
Foreign Legion in Morocco. $2.00 
Lean Twilight by Edward Shenton 
\ penetrating, beautifully written novel of a woman who sought to evade 
reality. $2.00 
Lest Ye Die by Cicely Hamilton 
A novel of the ruin that followed the war that ended civilization. Thrilling and 
thought-provoking. $2.00 
Yet Do Not Grieve by Conal O'Riordan 
\ historical novel of England and France in the years of Waterloo, lusty, color- 
ful, and pulsing with action. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


<~>- CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK <> 








Will It? 


**The chance is that it will’’! 


says The Bookman 


“What makes a novel sell to the extent that other first novels have sold— 
The Constant Nymph and Dusty Answer—is a mystery, but there seems no 
reason why Cullum should not reach an audience as large as either of these. 
The chance is that it will.” 


3 LARGE PRINTINGS IN 3 WEEKS 


CULLUM 


By E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 
HENRY HOLT & COMPANY $2.50 











Points of View 


Haynes vs. the S. R. 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In your recent critique under the editorial 
caption of ‘The Subject of Poetry” I feel 
you have instrumentalized my own ideas 
and fought me with them. 

Were it my temper to ask guaranties of 
life, I might bemoan your assertion that I 
made “heartfelt lament” over one of its in- 
cidents. But since Jeremiah is by no means 
a friend of mine, you have fallen into the 
quandary not only of misinterpreting my 
essay, but of attacking my philosophy of 
life. 

For instance, you lecture me to the effect 
that “to ask that poetry be timely in the 
sense that it record the incidents of human 
achievement rather than the fact of human 
endeavor, the accomplishments of mankind 
rather than its yearnings, its pains, and its 
joys, is to ask that poetry stultify itself by 
becoming description instead of expression.” 

But I did not ask that of poetry. I 
plainly said, “A poet’s theme is, of course, 
the human soul and all its emotions.” 

I also plainly said that “no one has yet 
come to conjure us to delight more in a 
strong man flying across the Pole than in 
a young girl grieving over an invalid boy 
who will never be able to walk.” 

Moreover, I wrote, “If man’s knowledge 
has entered a new and colossal environment 
where infinitude obliterates all horizon, why 
should not his soul also enter and express 
itself?” 

What is the matter with these ideas? Is 
it, as you put it, that “they record the ac- 
complishments of mankind rather than its 
yearnings”? Your assumption is much less 
fair than if I said to you: Man has no ac- 
complishments. Only yearnings. Every 
airplane is but a yearning to fly farther and 
swifter. Every railroad a yearning toward 
greater highways. Every road a dream- 
road, 

Is not this in accord with your opinion 
that “Poetry, after all, is a matter not of 
subject, but of treatment”? Why am I 
wrong, then, to suggest some wonderful 
machine wherein are grained the hopes and 
fears and, probably, the tears of inventors 
—their dreams at night and their work by 
day, their pains, hungers, and despairs? Is 
this machine not the urge of man, the de- 
sire to express himself, in fact, the expres- 
sion itself as a burden-bearer, a further 
reach from the “sweat of thy face” and a 
lifted prayer toward health and heaven? 

No. You should not have accused me of 
standing for the locomotive or skyscraper 
apart from emotion. To the true artist 
everything in the world is beautiful. You 
may not agree. Anyway, I like to think it 
true, and to think that ugliness is only an 
invention of those who are blind, narrow, 
intolerant, ignorant. 

This terrible “Machine” which we hear 
so much of, is it not the urge of us? Is it 
not peculiarly an American urge revealing 
to us that power is an element of the soul 
as much as is tenderness; height and reach 
as much as is pity? Is not this urge teach- 
ing us that a thing can be artistically big 
as truly and as emotionally as it can be ar- 
tistically small; as artistically powerful as 
it is artistically helpless or tender? For 
when a thing awes us, is that not emotion? 
When it serves, is there not gratitude? 

Poetry must widen its horizon to include 
all that is rooted in the soul of man; and 
if America’s present activities, its industries, 
its movement, its sparkling cities, its big- 
ness, power, light, speed,—if these are not 
rooted in America’s soul, pray, what is? 

And all the powers of ultra-conservatism, 
fetishes, the past, bunches of faded violets, 
and beauty-only-in-Greece can never uproot 
them. Mr. Gandhi may berate us that we 
fly in the air and think we have found 
God, but the power and beauty and sweet- 
ness of pain along the dream-road leading 
to a driving-rod that turns thousands of 
wheels catches a much more beautiful re- 
flection from “the burning bush” than any 
traditional theme of nature. 

So interrelated is America finding all the 
world, so near is worship to wave-lengths, 
so near the color of a star to the minerals 
composing it, that we should hesitate no 
longer to separate that which God from all 
eternity joined together. The useful we 
find as much a spiritual emotion as sound 
or form or color; for where is the art 
which is not useful in leading us to God? 
Where is the useful which came into exis- 
tence unaided by emotion? 

Machines! 


Is it not the soul of man that has moved 
him to make them? 
THORNWELL HAYNES. 
Central, S. C. 


Biography 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In your issue of August 18, 1928, Mr, 
Arthur Colton assigns Harold Nicolson’s 
“The Development of English Biography” 
a pioneer’s place in its field. He writes, 
“His [Nicolson’s] rapid survey of the his- 
tory of English biography is, so far as I 
know, the only book on the subject, which 
it covers in a masterly fashion.” 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Colton has 
ignored Waldo H. Dunn’s “English Biog- 
raphy,” published in 1916 by J. M. Dent & 
Sons (London) and by E. P. Dutton & Co, 
(New York). Here, if anywhere, is the 
true basic work upon the genesis and evo- 
lution of biography in England. Indeed, 
it is probably the first study of its kind in 
any language. 

Professor Dunn, beginning with an ac- 
count of the early biographical impulse 
(690-1066 A.D.), offers a scholarly and 
really literary history that has the merit, not 
only of priority, but also of adequate scope 
and excellent insight. His book has appre- 
hended the central positions and even much 
of the phraseology of all the more recent 
treatments of the same theme. Mr. Col- 
ton’s leaving out of account this funda- 
mental work was, I am sure, not intentional. 

Howarp F. Lowry. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 


Morleyana 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Your correspondent, Mr. Louis N. Feipel, 
has missed his guess in suggesting that 
“Newara Eliya” may form a clue to the 
pen name employed by Lamb. 

It is spelled as quoted above and not, as 
your correspondent suggests, “Elia.” It is 
improbable that Lamb ever heard of the 
existence of such a place, as Ceylon did not 
come within the orbit of the British Empire 
until the nineteenth century during the Na- 
poleonic Wars, and, at best, the township 
is only visited to-day as a health resort, be- 
ing famous for its golf links and its alti- 
tude. It is safe to assume, even if it was 
known to geographers at all a century ago, 
that the East India House would have no 
commercial association with it. My im- 
pression is that it is of entirely recent erec- 
tion. 

W. NICHOLLS, 
Editor, Bookseller and 
Print Dealers’ Weekly. 


P.S. The front page of this morning’s 
New York Times announces the arrest of 
a Mr. Albert ELIA of Niagara Falls. 
Niagara is nearer than Ceylon. Perhaps 
Mr. Feipel will follow up the home trail? 

W. N. 


More About “Thou” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Surely M. G. Van Rensselaer a little over- 
states it when he writes of the use of thou, 
thee, and thy by the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends that “no member of this 
sect says, or ever did say, thou.” They do 
not now, but apparently once they did. If 
he will give himself the pleasure of recall- 
ing S. Weir Mitchell’s book, “Hugh 
Wynne: Free Quaker,” he will remember 
that the author has some of his characters 
using thee and some thou. One of these 
latter even draws attention to the new vul- 
garization of “the plain language” whereby 
thee is substituted for thou. Thus we may 
place the distinctively Quaker oddity of the 
use of thee as beginning during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Again, he will recall in 
the quietly eloquent writings of the Quaker 
William Penn the frequent use of thou. 

CARROLL FREY. 

Philadelphia. 


Erratum 


By a regrettable error in the issue of The 
Saturday Review for September 22, “Told 
Again” was listed as written by Walter de 
la Mare. It is actually the work of Walter 
Brooks. The book is published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Belles Lettres 


WORDS AND POETRY. By GeorcE H. 
W. RyYLANDs. Payson & Clarke. 1928. 
$3. 

Mr. Rylands’s intimacy with Elizabethan 
drama is such as to make difficulties for 
those whose intimacy is less. We ourselves 
can recognize almost any character in 
Shakespeare by name, but the names of even 
the heroines of plays by Heywood or 
Massinger seldom call up any associations. 
Mr. Rylands’s knowledge of both highways 
and byways of English poetry is extraor- 
dinary for a man of his few years. His 
youth shows not in any juvenility of judg- 
ment or inaccuracy of scholarship, but in a 
certain sensitive freshness of feeling. The 
feeling of most men for poetry is keenest 
and most delicate when they are young. The 
aged Emerson once advised a young man 
to lose no time before reading Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets: “Read them,” he said, “while your 
heart is young.” 

The first part of the volume is a Fellow- 
ship dissertation and is somewhat miscel- 
laneous. It ranges from Chaucer to Hous- 
man for illustrations. Part II is all on 
Shakespeare, and is more sequential and 
mature. The main subject of it is the three 
periods of Shakespearean style, and an ex- 
planation of the curious fact that in the 
early plays there is little prose, in the mid- 
dle plays a great deal of it, in the last plays 
almost none. Mr. Rylands plausibly argues, 
and effectively illustrates his thesis, that the 
final Shakespeare dropped prose, partly at 
least, because he had at last achieved a blank 
verse style equally flexible and free, free 
enough for the needs of drama and char- 
acter. In the early plays prose is the 
realistic medium for low comedy characters. 
Then the higher comedy characters obtained 
it (Hotspur, Mercutio, Shylock, Rosalind, 
Beatrice). | Shakespeare found himself 
dramatically in prose. The early Eliza- 
bethans were drunk with language. The 
verse was undramatic, stiff with embroidery, 
and dominated character and _ situation. 
Shakespeare grew away from it gradually, 
from the bombast and word tossing and 
word sipping, and began to burlesque and 
ridicule it. In the middle plays anybody, 
even Hamlet, might drop into prose, for 
reasons more subtle than reason. 

It is well to remember that the Shake- 
spearean scholar who devotes himself to 
Stratford, or whether the poet’s knowledge 
of law was something or not, or to any 
such matters, is concerned about side is- 
sues and unimportant things, mostly un- 
certain, whereas the man who writes of 
Shakespeare’s rhythm, diction, style, and 
esthetic development, is concerned with a 
main issue, The plays and poetry are the 
real things. The style lies close to the 
secret and heart of the man. His outward 
life was perhaps relatively uneventful and 
its events matter relatively little. The dif- 
ference between the Shakespeare who wrote 
the “Two Gentlemen of Verona” and the 
one who wrote “The Tempest” is important, 
but how many children he had, or if his 
father was a glover and went bankrupt, is 
not important at all. 


Drama 


Tue Queen’s Huspanp. By Robert E. Sher- 


wood. Scribners. $2. 


Mr. Scroocr. By Ashley Miller. Dodd, Mead. 
$1.50. 

Patm Sunpay. By Romain Rolland. Holt. 
$2. 

Tue Proptem Pray. By Ramsden Balmforth. 
Holt. $1. 

Tue Love Contest. By John J. Carniol. Har- 
rison. 


Philip Guedalla 


BonneT aND SHAWL. By 
Putnam. $3.50. 
Education 


EpucaTion For Worwp-Citizensuip. By Wil- 
liam G. Carr. Stanford University Press. 


$2.50. 
Enousn Exercises. By Thomas R. Cook. 
Scribners. 60 cents. 


Frencn CoMPosITION AND CONVERSATION. By 
Joseph Brown and Dwight Ingersoll Chap- 
man. Century. $1.50. 

Pustic Discussion AND DEBATE. 
Baird. Ginn. $1.92. 

Extra Cuassroom Activities. By Riverda H. 
Jordan. Crowell. $2.50 net. 
A Nore-poox or European Hisrory. 
McGrady. Crowell. $1.50 net. 
How to Tarx. By John Maitle Clapp and Ed- 

win A. Kane. Ronald Press. $5. 

Tue Patriot. 
Dutton. $2. 


By A. Craig 


By S. H. 


Fiction 
TAMMANY BOY. By Dermot Cava- 
NAGH. Sears. 1928. $2. 


The central figure in this readable tale 
of New York’s political machine is Thomas 
Jefferson Gentry, a self-confident young 
man fresh from law school, who finds in 
his chosen profession a mistress more fickle 
than exacting. He loses his first eleven 
cases for the firm which has hired him, 
whereupon he also loses his job. 

More by accident than anything else he 
becomes a member of the Tammany club 
in his district. Once in the magic and be- 
neficent circle of the Wigwam the road be- 
fore him becomes as smooth as that well- 


oiled machine can make it, and before he 
is thirty Tom Gentry finds himself in Con- 
gress, placed there by Tammany Hall to 
guard the interests of the people. 

“Remember Jimmy Clahan made you 
Congressman, won’t you?” his political boss 
says to him after the election. “They’ll 
feed you tea and hot air in Washington 
Tom, and tell you a whole lot about Tam- 
many that they read in their home-town 
papers, but you pay no attention and go 
right ahead and be a crackajack good Con- 
gressman. Only, when you get the word, 
come through!” 

Tom gets the word, and he doesn’t “come 
through.” Whereupon the ancient precept 
of the Tiger that “one hand washes the 
other” is most forcefully brought home to 
him. Before it is too late he learns the 
lesson. 

The jacket of the book carries the infor- 
mation that the author is a New York law- 
yer and a former member of Tammany’s 
general committee, writing under an as- 


sumed name. The book tells nothing new 
about Tammany, but the picture is a lively, 
colorful one, painted without visible bias. 
The characterization of Gentry, without be- 
ing profound, is plausible, There is a love 
theme thrown in for good measure. 

It is not an important novel, but it is not 
one that the reader will find boring. 


HEAD IN 
STORM, 


THE 
Harpers. 


WIND. By 
1928. $2. 


LESLIE 


This is the story of an English family 
living at Hay Fields, a pleasant country 
Richard Lucas, a retired surgeon 
and a widower, sent his son to school, but 
his two daughters, Stephanie and Laura, he 
kept at home, himself supervising their des- 
ultory education. Life flowed smoothly for 
them until Richard married his house- 
keeper, Anna Bishop. Then the three chil- 
dren flared up in rebellion. Not only were 
they resentful towards their step-mother, 
but they had an antagonistic feeling for 

(Continued on next page) 


house. 
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Now She Can Be Popular! 





“She has reached a pitch 
unsounded by any English 
writer of her school.” —THE 
New STATESMAN. 





Orlando as a Boy 


For years Virginia Woolf has been celebrated by the 
foremost critics of this country and England as the most 
distinguished living writer of English prose. But her un- 
usual method of writing fiction, however brilliant, has 
heretofore necessarily limited her audience. 





Orlando 


as Ambassador 


world. 





- 


Orlando on Her 
Return to England 





fiction of recent years. 


1 reinia Woo 


Author of “Mrs. Dalloway,” 


“To the Lighthouse,”’ etc. 


Today she has produced a book, at once direct and color- 
ful, which transcends in its amazing virtuosity any work of 
She has created a character who 
begins as an Elizabethan nobleman and ends as a twen- 
tieth century lady. 
Mrs. Woolf has captured the magnificence of England 


of Elizabeth’s day; the wit of the times of Pope, and 
Sterne, and Addison; the sophistication of the modern 


Just Published—Illustrated, $3.00 


Harcourt, Brace and (ompany 


“Mrs. Woolf is one of the 
rare novelists who continue 
to grow with each book they 
write.’"—N. Y. SUN. 





The Russian 

Princess with 
whom Orlando 
fell in love 





Orlando 
about the year 1840 





Orlando 
at the present time 


By A. E. and H. C. Walter. Conner rn’ nw Onna ecwree 
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New Oxford Music Books 


LIFE OF BACH 














By C. SANFORD TERRY $7.50 
“Its pages bring the reader into touch with the everyday life of J. S. Bach 
for the first tim This biography is a book which every musician must have on 
his shelf and will take down the more frequently for reference because it is 
nothing | biography volume as distinguished for its businesslike 
arrangement for the authenticity of its contents..—The London Times. 


MUSICAL DISCOURSE 


By RICHARD ALDRICH $3.00 
Richard Aldrich, who until recently has been active musical editor of The 
Mew York Times, here discourses on subjects critical, historical, and biographical. 


Nex 
A \ 
A MUSICIAN AT LARGE 

By Harvey GRACE Ready shortly, $3.00 


A collection of articles of interest to the layman as well as to the musician, by 
land's foremost organists and the Editor of the “Musical Times,” 


y beautiful book from Mr. Updike’s press. 


one ol Englan 


‘ 7 ’ 

SULLIVAN’S COMIC OPERAS 

Edited by THoMAs F. DUNHILL $3.00 
Mr. Dunhill maintains that justice has not yet been done to the true value as 

music of Sullivan’s share in the operas, and his masterly analysis will reveal new 

interests to the reader, and assure him of fuller appreciation of what he hears. 


THE GENTLE ART OF SINGING 
By Sir HENry Woop 
Now complete in four volumes, each. $6.50 


The four volumes provide a complete working course and represent a life's 
observation of the singer and his art. 


THE GAMUT 


Edited by Epwin Evans Yearly, $2.00 


A distinctively unique magazine devoted 


The Oxford monthly music magazine. 
old and modern—and musical 


to views, favorable and unfavorable, of music— 


happenings. 








The Music Department will be pleased to send announcement of new 
publications upon request. 








PRESS 
New York 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
114 Fifth Avenue 









































t An unique & provocative observatory of 
Men, Manners, the Past, Present & Future. 
Wit for the Light-Minded; instruction for 
the serious. Prophecies & Horoscopes. 
Poems & Plays, moral & unmoral. 


(7 Pieces from 56 famous moderns written for this ALMANACK 
& never before printed: including GQ. HOROSCOPES by B. Rascoe. 
QG The famous weekly CUIDE TO READING by John Macy. 
Q| POEMS by Saml. Hoffenstein, D. Parker, Alf. Kreymborg, 
W. R. Benét, Padraic Colum, etc. G. FASHION prophecy by Jean 
Charles Worth. G A PLAY by Christopher Morley. GQ The DRAMA 
by George M. Cohan, Walter Winchell, etc. G TALES by Rupert 
Hughes, Jacques Le Clercq, etc. G PHILOSOPHY by Achmed 
Abdullah, etc., etc., etc. G| Also highly delectable pieces by such 
Ancts. as Messrs. Villon, J. Milton, M. Aurelius & Voltaire. 


Such was the Press on the 1928 ALMANACK: 


VANITY FAIR: “By all odds the most original book of the year.” 
EDWARD HOPE (Herald Tribune): “The most consistently 
amusing book which landed on this desk since we took possession.” 
HARRY HANSEN: “Altogether amusing whenever you pick it up.” 


Copiously Illustrated. $2.50 
William Morrow & Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


David, her sixteen-year-old son, who was 
an intelligent lad. Before Roy, Lucas’s son, 
had completed his course at Cambridge, he 
became entangled with a cheap girl near his 
home. In order to save his son from mar- 
riage, so that he might go on with his ca- 
reer, Dr. Lucas performed an unsuccessful 
operation. Charged with manslaughter, he 
was sent to prison for five years. The 
family immediately moved to London, 
where David’s astute management and 
friendship were fully realized and appre- 
ciated. It was inevitable that he should fall 
in love with Stephanie, always having felt 
a boyish yearning for her; but she felt 
again that old absurd antagonism and loy- 
alty for her father, and it was Laura who 
finally won David. 

Miss Storm knows definitely what she 
wants to do. Already she has developed a 
style; she sees her characters clearly and 
firmly; she has a knowledge of structure. 
Precipitating Robin Christopher Orme into 
the novel, near the end, is the major dis- 
turbing fault. If one can gauge Lesly 
Storm’s future work by this volume, she is 
an author who is worth watching. 


SILAS BRADFORD’S BOY. 
C. Lincotn. Appleton. 
This newest novel by Mr. Lincoln, which 

is incidentally his thirtieth book, is not likely 

to add materially to his reputation. The 
action is laid in that happy hunting ground 
of the author, the Cape Cod country, but 
the story deals largely with its more sophis- 
ticated residents, and the salt tang and the 
quaint humor for which Lincoln’s Cape 

Codders are famous is not as copiously pres- 

ent as in the author’s earlier work. 

This is doubtless as Mr. Lincoln intended, 
but he has not written a powerful enough 
story to make up the loss. Captain Brad- 
ford, seafaring man and partner in a ship- 
ping firm, was one of the best loved and 
well-thought-of members of the community 
before his death. His son Banks returns 
from school several years later and sets 
about the practice of law in the little town, 
only to find mysterious cross currents and 
puzzling antagonisms blocking his path. 
These center about the descendants of his 
father’s partners, who comprise the richest 
and most influential group in the commu- 
nity. It develops that things are not what 
they seem in Bedford, by any means. In 
the end, Banks conquers the antagonisms 
and solves the intricate riddle of the past. 
The chief weakness of the tale lies in the 
fact that the reader solves it so much more 
quickly than Banks does. 

The author writes smoothly and amus- 
ingly, of course. He knows all the tricks 
and uses them well. The plot is ingeniously 
conceived and, for the first two-thirds of 
the book, skillfully worked out. 


By JOsEPH 
1928. $2. 


Epcar WAL- 
1928. $2. 


THE CLEVER ONE, By 
LACE. Doubleday, Doran. 
In Mr. Wallace’s tale a hero named Peter 

pays a hundred thousand pounds for a wife 
and one swell lot of trouble. A mysterious 
counterfeiting master mind, whose alias 
gives the book its title, is involved. Then 
there are a couple of rather neat murders 
(if you don’t object to silencers being used 
on pistols), plots to ruin innocent folk, 
some decidedly active family skeletons, and 
at least one sliding panel giving access to 
a hidden room. We are not one of those 
who think that Mr. Wallace’s inventions 
are sometimes a bit childish, and that his 
eventual solutions are too often more the 
result of chance than of honest detective 
work; but the first of these faults doesn’t 
appear at all in “The Clever One,” and, 
though the second does, it doesn’t succeed 
in spoiling the book. It is the best Wallace 
we have come across. It is very good. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE HAWK. By 
C. S. Forester. Bobbs-Merrill. 1928. 
$2. 

The first third of this book is melodrama 
of a very nice sort. Henry Dawkins, ex- 
pawnbroker’s clerk, thief, loafer, and scal- 
awag, served the Hawk Royal as lieutenant 
of guerrillas in the Rainless Republic until 
“the end came after one last spattering skir- 
mish.” The Hawk died then, and big 
Dawkins went to the Birds Island prison 
colony, to dig, shovel into sacks, and carry 
half a mile to the jetty, nineteen hundred 
and fifty pound loads of phosphate each 
day, and to sleep at night under one blan- 
ket in a barb-wired compound. Thus he 
lived until his pick turned up a pirate trove 
of silver ingots, gold coins, and jewels. 
That night Birds Island was a hell where 
soldiers and convicts, rum-crazed and greed- 


kins went away from the island, rowing an 
open dingey westward into the Pacific, with 
a fortune in gems knotted in his shirt-tai], 
He came home to England, where, thanks 
to his pawnbroker’s knowledge, he easily 
converted the gems into good pound notes, 
Then he sought the Hawk’s daughter, found 
her; and at that point—page 97—the book 
goes blooey! From top-hole melodrama it 
degenerates into a nasty little idyl, a gooey 
affair that might have been written by 
Louisa May Alcott. 


History 


ENGLAND. By Cyrit E. Rosinson, 

Crowell. 1928. $5. 

This is an American one-volume edition 
of a history of England which originally 
appeared in England in four volumes. It 
begins with the Roman Conquest and con- 
tinues to the close of 1927, which makes 
literally true the publisher’s claim that it 
is “the most comprehensive single volume 
history of England now on the market.” 
The author, who is connected with Win- 
chester College, professes three aims. First, 
he would like to stir interest and appre- 
ciation; second, he would provide material 
for real understanding of historic issues; 
and third, he would print upon the mem- 
ory a clear and decisive picture of the 
major facts. 

As far as the first two points are con- 
cerned, the necessity for brevity forms a 
serious obstacle. Nevertheless, by omitting 
superfluous names and subordinating side 
issues where possible, opportunity has been 
provided to clothe the bare recital of facts 
with enough detail to make them inter- 
esting. For teaching purposes, a syllabus 
of seventy pages, a description of the ma- 
chinery of the British Constitution, a 
somewhat superficial bibliography, tables of 
rulers and prime ministers, will be found 
valuable. 

It is interesting to note that, while the 
author takes cognizance of the importance 
of social and industrial forces he does not, 
as some modern writers are inclined to do, 
slight the influence of rulers and ministers 
in determing the course of affairs. Not 
even Mayor Thompson could cavil at the 
treatment of the American Revolution: 
George III. is the villain and Washington 
the hero. Many critics will dissent, per- 
haps, from some of the author’s conclu- 
sions as to the Great War. On the whole, 
however, the book presents an interesting, 
unbiased account of British progress from 
the early ages to the present day. 


International 


MUSSOLINI AND THE NEW ITALY. 
By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. H. Revell. 
1928. $2. 

This is an excellent book for children 
written in adult phraseology. It might be 
classed as a “campaign biography” if Mus- 
solini were under the necessity of making a 
campaign. The Fascist Chief is all hero— 
real old-fashioned all-virtuous hero—to the 
admiring Cavaliere of the Order of SS. 
Maurice and Lazarus who writes the book. 
Even the Duce’s slight difference in point of 
view from the Vatican where the Church is 
concerned, is found to be quite as it should 
be—for both sides. And such a nice boy 
he is—perfectly charming. One cannot es- 
cape the thought of Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Mr. Robertson deliberately refrains from 
controversy. He presents no argument on 
the many disputed points in regard to Mus- 
solini’s character and work. He merely 
gives “the main facts of his life” so that 
“each can thus form his own judgment re- 
garding him.” Yet he is unable to exclude 
a considerable amount of judgment of his 
own. For example, we start with this: “In 
the second part of his life he is the ardent 
democrat, uniting the workman and the em- 
ployer, the tenant and the proprietor, the 
servant and the master, in a common 
brotherhood, so that in Italy there is no 
longer any class warfare, there are no 
longer strikes and lockouts, but all work 
harmoniously together. It is no longer ‘each 
tor himself,’ but ‘each for all’ and ‘all for 
each’—each helping each,’ the highest good 
to gain! And all in subjection to the State, 
the supreme good and greatness of which 
all are seeking to promote.” 

More than that. “Again, Mussolini saved 
England and America from a concerted 
Bolshevist attack planned by Lenin.” 

If this is stating merely facts, so that 
“each can form his own judgment,” there 
will have to be a long preliminary discus- 
sion as to what facts are and as to what are 
the facts, before we can proceed to judg- 
ment. In order to appreciate the good that 

(Continued on page 287) 
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The Reader’s Guide 


ConDUCTED BY May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review. 


R. M. D., Dayton, Ohio, asks for books 
to help satisfy @ growing interest in archi- 
wecture. “Since it seems but too true that 
be it ever so Spanish there’s no place like 
home,” he says, “I think books on foreign 
types would help, and plenty of illustra- 
tions will be an aid.’ This interest has 
arisen through the action of the real estate 


business. 
~VER since “The Significance of the 
Fine Arts” was published by Marshall 
Jones for the Committee on Education of 
the American Institute of Architects, I have 
been strongly recommending it as a starting 
point for such study of architectural types 
as makes possible a layman’s greater appre- 
ciation and enjoyment. This book is a col- 
lection of essays on sculpture, painting, 
music, city planning, and landscape design 
in relation to the architecture of every pe- 
riod, including our own. Illustrated at 
every important point and developing its 
idea in lucid and non-technical language, 
it is one of the books that help an ordinary 
person to get more out of his life. For a 
reader who, like this one, would go further 
with his reading there are good book lists 
in this book, but since it was published a 
number of informal guides have appeared. 
“The A.B.C. of Architecture,” by C. Mat- 
lack Price (Dutton), will interest one with 
leanings toward this profession; it has many 
drawings in the text and describes the use 
of instruments and the like. “Architec- 
ture,” by A. L. N. Russell, just published 
by Dutton, is a pleasantly written rapid sur- 
vey of history and principles. “How to 
Study Architecture,” by C. H. Caffin 
(Dodd, Mead), is an earlier popular hand- 
book. “Architectural Style,” by A. Trystan 
Edwards (Faber & Gwyer), tells in non- 
technical language why certain buildings 
are or are not works of art, and shows it 
in pictures. ‘This is by the author of “Good 
and Bad Manners in Architecture.” W. L. 
Lethaby’s “Architecture” (Holt) is in the 
Home University Library, a much con- 
densed, but reliable and readable history. 
“The Architect in History,” by M. S. Briggs 
(Oxford University Press), shows the place 
held by individual architects in Greece, 
Rome, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance in 
Italy, France, and England, and the nine- 
teenth century, with their remuneration, 
methods of work, and other matters of high 
social interest. ‘The Essence of Architec- 
ture,” by William R. Greeley (Van Nos- 
trand), is rather for those who have al- 
ready not only acquantaince but opinions on 
the subject. 

Leaving beginners’ books and guides to 
appreciation and coming to the full-sized 
histories, one holds its own for edition after 
edition, the remarkable “History of Archi- 
tecture on the Comparative Method,” for 
students, craftsmen, and amateurs, by Sir 
Banister Fletcher (Scribner), which costs 
twelve dollars, and if that seems a large 
price, do look at the book and see what you 
get. Nothing for the purpose can quite 
match this, nor are indeed any of the other 
histories prepared along its lines, but where 
price comes in question, Kimball and Ed- 
gell’s, which costs $3.75, makes an excellent 
reference work—it has made one in my li- 
brary for some time—and Russell Sturgis’s 
“Short History of Architecture in Europe” 
(Macmillan) is authoritative, scholarly— 
and inexpensive. 

Several of these books, indeed most of 
them, take into consideration the newer ten- 
dencies in building, whether in Barcelona, 
Berlin, the suburbs of Paris, or the business 
districts of New York. But these are rapidly 
forming a literature of their own, and one 
that holds high explosive possibilities for 
the lay mind. The loudest bang comes from 
the bocks of Le Corbusier in France, whose 
“Towards a New Architecture” is published 
in an English translation by Payson & 
Clarke. One who can read unmoved this 
staccato, spasmodic manifesto, must either be 
uncommonly lethargic, or, like Mr. Wells, 
hold that the arts are decorations or excres- 
cences on civilization, not part of its struc- 
ture. Le Corbusier’s effect is great for any- 
one beginning to take life too easily and 
stiffening jn the muscles with which one 
fights for causes lost or otherwise; he may 
make you angry enough to contradict all he 
Says and leave you somehow disposed to 
think there may be a great deal in what he 
has been saying. “New Backgrounds for a 
New Age,” by Edwin Avery Park (Har- 
court, Brace) shows how these and other 
foreien forces are at work in our own 
country as well as abroad, and G. H. Ed- 


gell’s “The American Architecture of To- 
day” (Scribner) includes them and brings 
them into more harmonious relations with 
what has gone before. This is the most 
thoroughgoing treatment that the subject of 
American present-day architecture received 
in this country. 

The layman can no longer keep out of 
the architectural movement without keeping 
out of all the great cities of the world. Ger- 
many snaps and crackles with creative en- 
ergy; now that the scaffoldings that went 
up all over Paris directly after the great 
Exposition of Decorative Arts in 1925 have 
at last come down, the new shop-fronts 
stand out in all the glory of “starkness” 
and polished metal. Out toward Passy the 
rue Mallet-Stevens challenges the eye: no 
one who goes to Paris should miss that 
sight, even though he may have to drive 
over half the city looking for it, cabmen 
being no authorities on the avant-garde. 
For never did four small houses unsettle so 
many minds on the principles of domestic 
architecture. And in New York, as Mr. 
Edgell says, the Shelton at dusk is as im- 
pressive as Gibraltar. A New Yorker who 
does not know that anything architecturally 
important is in progress must spend all his 
time in the subway. 


B, W. M., New York, asks for books 
about cartoons, not only on their technique, 
but anything about their history and psy- 
chology. 

*¢ DRACTICAL Graphic Figures,” by E. 
G. Lutz (Scribner), is intended for 
self-instruction in the drawing of figures 





for fashions, advertisements, and comics, 
provided one has already drawn from casts 
and the life; it may be used in connection 
with the author’s “Practical Drawing” 
(Scribner), a beginner’s book about the 
fundar-entals of charcoal and pen and ink 
drawings and water-color painting. “Prac- 
tical Illustration,” by John D. Whiting 
(Harper), is for one whose work is to be 
published as posters, advertisements, calen- 
dars, or in the illustration of books; it is 
especially useful for its explanation of trade 
processes of reproduction, many of the il- EGYPTIAN ART 
lustrations being in color. “Poster Design,” By Jean Capart 
by Charles Matlack Price (Bricka), is a [HE book was printed in Belgium, 
standard work on the art of the poster in has nearly two hundred exception- 
Europe, England, and the United States, ally fine illustrations, and presents 
with many illustrations in color and photo- one of the freshest modern views of 
graphs. Egyptian Art we have come across. 
Bohun Lynch’s “A History of Caricature” The author, according to Mr. Ludlow 
(Little, Brown) is a treasury not only for Bull, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
one especially interested in this department Art, is without a rival in his knowl. 
of the graphic arts, but for anyone fas- edge of his field. Have you — = 
cinated by records of social history and the If your bookseller has not shown it to 
ideals and prejudices of the human mind. _ —= for Fi: dmg pom 
It is a large and finely illustrated book and 7 $5.00. af 
costs six dollars and a half. Joseph Pen- ; 
nell’s “The Graphic Arts” (University of 
Chicago: $5) includes in its vigorous lec- 
tures on etching, lithography, and wood- 
cutting some peppery and salutary remarks 
on the producers of comic supplements. 
Oliver Herford’s “Confessions of a Cari- 
caturist” (Scribner) is made up of pictures 
of the great, each with a characteristic Her- 
fordian rhyme. Three volumes of Rae- 
maeker’s “Cartoon History of the War” are 
published by the Century Company; Nelan’s 
“Cartoons of Our War with Spain” 
(Stokes) is out of print, but may be found 
in second-hand catalogues; indeed, this sub- 
ject is one that cannot be documented prop- 
erly without continual reference to these al- 
luring pamphlets. 


Book Note from Chape! Hil! 





This unpopularity is decidedly not 
deserved! 

It may not be acceptable advertising 

to say so, but just a few hundred peo- 

ple have bought one of our most 

beautiful books, and we can’t under- 

stand why. It is 


LECTURES ON 


Tue University oF NortTH CAROLINA Press 
Chapel Hill North Carolina 








Book Bargains 


52 pages of unusual values 
in our annual Fall catalog 


now ready and will be sent free on 
request. This interesting catalog con- 
tains more than 1000 titles offered at 
half price or less. Ask us to send you 
a copy and get your name on our 
mailing list. 


THE EASTERN BOOK COMPANY 
235-239 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 














The WINSTON 






Leading Authorities 
Are Saying: 


Christopher Morley 
“The Dictionary is a grand piece of work.” 


Booth Tarkington 
“It has a very liberal and helpful inclusion 
of new words, which makes it especially 
useful and modern.” 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“—in size and make-up, in ease of han- 
dling and ease of use, it seems to me to be 
a real achievement.”’ 


Zona Gale 


“You have done a great deal to bring to 
life that dead presentation of words—the 
most alive of our possessions.” 


Harvard University 


““_T am greatly pleased with this book. 
The etymologies and definitions of words 
are most concisely and clearly set forth.” 
—Bliss Perry, Prof. of English Literature. 


University of Chicago 
“a real advance in the art of dictionary 
making.""—Maz Mason, President, 
University of Virginia 
“—-T am impressed by its scholarship, its 
simplicity, and particularly the inclusion in 
it of the new words of the last decade.” — 
Edwin A, Alderman, President. 
Columbia University 
“Both in content and mechanical makeup 
I find this book remarkably effective.”— 
M. B. Hillegas, Prof. of Education. 
Brown University 
“I marvel that you have gotten so much 
information in so small a space.”—W. H. 
P. Faunce, President. 


Journal of Education 


“—An achievement little short of marvel- 
ous.” 











The John C. Winston Co. «~~ 
1004 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. a 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 
—ai dictionary 
you will 


really use 
because it is MODERN 


ODERN in vocabulary, definitions and typography. New throughout from 

Ato ZYTHUM. New in definitions that clearly tell you what you want 
to know—up-to-date in pronunciation and spelling—new in its presentation (no 
other dictionary lists the important present-day meaning first). You will keep this 
dictionary ever-handy for constant reference, because it meets today’s needs. 


—hbecause it is AUTHORITATIVE 

Its authority is unquestionable. Scholarly specialists from every field compiled 
it under the direction of William Dodge Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., Litt.D.; Henry 
Seidel Canby, Ph.D., and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. It is endorsed and 
used by leading colleges and universities. You will turn to it as an authority, 
because authorities produced it, and authorities acclaim it. 


—because it is COMPLETE . 

It defines over 100,000 words and phrases, including the many new words in 
the language. 3,000 original drawings and 8 color plates amplify the text. Ety- 
mology, pronunciation, syllabication are completely covered. It is encyclopedic in 
scope, containing historical, Biblical, biographical and scientific data, including a 
32-page Atlas of the World in colors. More and more you will refer your word 
questions to this book, because it does not disappoint you. 


—because it is EASY TO USE 


Large type, selected by scientific tests, makes it easy to read. The definitions 
are so simple and complete that only a single reference is needed. Its 1,500 pages 
are printed on thin, durable Bible paper, making it convenient in handling despite 

its wealth of information. Here is a dictionary you will use—a wital, 
modern, authoritative aid to your business and social vocabulary. 


Judge it for yourself—examine it at any modern bookstore or 
stationer’s—or send the coupon. Use the book in your own 
office or home for five days. Compare its helpfulness, its 
modernness, its authority, its convenience with any 
other dictionary. If it does not meet your needs 

















more fully, simply return it within 5 days at sisted 
our expense. St Pa 
THIN PAPER EDITION, bound in Art ches se 
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This was 
REUBENTS banner... 


ancient victory flag of Judas Maccabzus. Under its 
folds he tried to rally the oppressed Jews of the six- 
teenth century. His story as told by Max Brod is one 
long pageant of medizval Europe. Michelangelo, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Pietro Aretino, Clement, the 
Medici Pope, and many other colorful figures form the 
background against which is played this epic of Jewish 
history. We meet Reubeni first in the ghetto at Prague, 
whence he flees with a Christian maiden, and even- 
tually in Rome treating on equal terms with Cardinals 
and princes as emissary and royal son of the sovereign 
Jewish state of Chabor. 

At the time all Europe was stirred by the events out 
of which Max Brod has made his tale. It is a tale 
which pictures unforgettably the era when there came 
to the oppressed Jewish race a hero who was to lead 
them from bondage. 


REUBENI 


PRINCE OF THE JEWS 


BY MAX BROD 
Author of The Redemption of Tycho Brahe 
At all bookshops, $3.00 


Alfred * A+ Knopf ow Publisher > N:Y: 


(imekel. a) 
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The Author of THE WOODCUTTER’S HOUSE 


ROBERT NATHAN’S 


Delightful and biting satire of modern 
marriage and religion in his finest novel 


31d The 
Bishop’s Wife 


Nathan’s best book. Satire smooth and 
burnished like polished ivory. 
—N. Y. Post 


Irony, wisdom, humor. Mr. Nathan’s 
most considerable novel—very fine indeed. 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
THE MOST HIGHLY PRAISED NOVEL OF THE SEASON 
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OLD RIALTO THEATRE Lt Hadwe B. 
Stock and New Plays 


Management of 
Christopher Morley, Cleon Throckmorton, Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Conrad Milliken 


New York’s Last Sea-Coast of Bohemia 
THE OCTOPUS 


Week of October 20, 


Every evening, including Sunday, at 8.30, 99 cents top. Matinees Tues. and Sat., 2.30 
Phone Hoboken 8088 
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LILLIES 





Take 23rd Street ferry to Lackawanna, or Hudson Tube trains to Hoboken, or drive 4 
through Holland Tunnel 
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‘The Compleat Collector. 


’ RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 





















‘ | ~ Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins 








A De Vinne Exhibition 


HIS being the one hundredth anniver- 

sary of the birth of Theodore Low De 
Vinne, the Grolier Club, of which he was 
one of the founders, and to which he gave 
so much care and for which he printed so 
many important books, has arranged an ex- 
hibition which will cover all of his mani- 
fold activities—his own printing, his con- 
tributions to the literature and history of 
printing, his association with the Century 
Company, his connection with the practical 
minutiz of the printing-office, etc., etc. De 
Vinne was born on December 25, 1828, and 
the Club proposes to open the exhibition in 
November. Further detailed notice of the 
plans will be given when they have been 
more completely formulated. 


The Nonesuch Programme 


A N apparently belated prospectus of the 
Nonesuch Press is at hand from Ran- 
dom House, New York, the American 
agents. At the risk of threshing old straw, 
I want to comment upon it. 

This small list represents what I have 
before referred to in this department— 
charm in printing. Set up in the same 
premises at 16 Great James Street, London, 
as one or two others of the Nonesuch books 
(for while most of the Nonesuch books are 
printed by trade printers, some of them are 
really set in type by the Press itself) and 
set in a pre-Caslon roman, this piece of 
printing has something of the quality which 
can alone come from the most intimate as- 
sociation of writer and compositor. There 
are little quirks in composition which no 
commercial printer can or will take time to 
do. Whether they are justified or not is 
unimportant: what is important is that the 
result has a freshness and vigor which no 
machine can give. 

But after all, the real pleasure of None- 
such books is that one gets so much value 
not alone in typography, but in worth-while 
contents. And this announcement is intended 
to suggest the plans of the Press for several 
years to come. This seems the more sensible 
in view of the multiplicity of small presses 
now, with no very clearly defined fields of 
activity, and the possibility that two of them 
will unwittingly issue the same book at the 
same time. 

Among the books noted in this list for 
issuance in the future are: a Don Quixote, 
the works of Plato and the works of Chau- 
cer (none of these yet open to subscription), 
a new Shakespeare, based largely on the 
first folio, but reprinting ten of the quartos 
as well, North’s Plutarch, Dr. William Har- 
vey’s De Motu Cordis, selected poems of 
Thomas Beedome, Poems and Prose of John 
Donne, Isaac Walton’s Works, now for the 
first time collected, etc. Altogether the 1928 
“Prospectus” of the Nonesuch Press is worth 
preserving both for its matter and _ its 
manner. R 


Exhibit of Children’s Books 


hw Public Library in Newark, N. J., is 
showing during the months of Septem- 
ber and October a collection of children’s 
books owned by Mr. Wilbur Macey Stone, 
covering four centuries of publication. A 
hand-book has been prepared for the ex- 
hibition, in which Mr. Stone notes briefly 
but readably the different printers, publish- 
ers and series of these books, and gives some 
reproductions from old sources. R. 


The Word Bibliophile 


7 Compleat Collector has been asked 
by R. E. B., Springfield, Mass., to give 
the accepted pronunciation of Bibliophile. 
In common with many persons whom I have 
consulted, I have always used the French 
pronunciation bibliopheel, But there ap- 
pears to be no warrant in any English dic- 
tionary for such a pronunciation. The New 
English Dictionary gives bibliophil, with a 
preferred spelling not using the final ¢. 
Webster, Winston (with the authority of 
the Editor of the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature), Standard, and Century, all give 
either bibliophile or bibliophil. One can 
thus take his choice, but it would seem that 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
OSS eS ene Sa eee a eee aa Men > 





the French pronunciation has no standing 
for English-speaking persons. 


Arthur Upson Room 


L) vessty of Minnesota Library hay 
recently issued in an edition of three 
hundred copies a carefully printed volume 
entitled “The Arthur Upson Room,” edited 
and compiled by Miss Ruth S. Phelps, A» 
sociate Professor of Romance Languages in 
the University. Arthur Upson’s memory is 
perpetuated in this room, which has been 
built and decorated and furnished by ap 
anonymous donor. In it are placed about 
two thousand volumes of standard literg- 
ture, such as will tempt men to reading, 
The present volume contains four addresses 
delivered at the opening of the Room op 
February 21, 1925, a picture of the Room 
in the University Library, two poems on 
Upson and the Room, and a short-title list 
of the books. It is a fitting memorial in 
printed form of the poet and the donor of 
what must be a fortunate addition to the 
undergraduate life of the University. R, 


Recent English Catalogues 


IRELL AND GARNETT, 30, Gerrard 
Street, London, W.1. 
General catalogue number 20: Philos- 
ophy and Mathematics; Drama, Eng- 
lish Literature (mainly 17th century); 
Periodicals; Modern Presses. 
P. J. and A. E. Dobell, 8, Bruton Street, 
New Bond Street, London. 
Catalogue number 79: Beckford’s 
“Popular Tales of the Germans,” 
1791; Collins’s “Oriental Eclogues,” 
1757, the Edmund Gosse copy; Dry- 
den’s “Tyrannick Love,” 1670; Prior's 
“Fable of the Widow and her Cat,” 
1711, the only copy known of this edi- 
tion; and a section of autograph let- 
ters. 
Maggs Brothers, 34, Conduit Street, Lon- 
don. 
Catalogue number 510: Autograph let- 
ters and Historical Documents. A 
catalogue that necessitates reading in 
order to be appreciated at its full 
value. 
J. D. Miller, 9, Lynton Road, Kilburn, 
London, N.W.6. 
Catalogue number 22: Modern fint 
editions; Association copies; Arts 
Travel, Biography, and Juveniles. 
James Tregaskis and Son, 66, Great Russell 
Street, London. 
Caxton Head catalogue number 958: 
Books about books; Bibliographies, in- 
cluding three of Mr. Thomas J. Wise’s; 
Bookbinding; Book-illustration and 
engraving; Bookselling and _publish- 
ing; Library catalogues, including 8 
complete set of the “Bibliotheca Lin- 
desiana”; Librarianship and Book-col- 
lecting; Printing and papermaking. 
Henry Young and Sons, 12 South Castle 
Street, Liverpool. 
Catalogue number 525: General books. 
These catalogues are, as a rule, con- 
sistently interesting and worth-while. 


Dealer’s Catalogues 


James F. Drake, 14 West goth Street, New 

York City. 
Catalogue number 199: Chiefly rth 
century books. Presentation Thomas 
Bailey Aldrichs; Max Beerbohm; 
Jeffery Farnol’s “Broad Highway,” 
1910, at $12.50; Owen Meredith’s 
“Lucile,” 1860, at $12.50; Sir Walter 
Scott; Thackeray; Trollope’s “He 
Knew He Was Right” and “The Vicat 
of Bullhampton” in the original parts 
Oscar Wilde. Many of the books have 
interesting A.L.S. laid in. 

Walter M. Hill, 25 West Washington Street, 

Chicago. : 
Catalogue number 120: A Check-List 
catalogue of first editions of Engl 
Authors; Bibliophile Society, Grolier 
Club, -Ashendene, Doves, Kelmscott, 
Nonesuch Presses, and Bruce Rogers 
An exceedingly well-done catalogue, 
somewhat marred by typographical ef 
rors, 
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John E. Scopes and Company, 23 Steuben 
Street, Albany. 
List 219: Selections from the library 
of the late H. B. Opdyke, consisting of 
early American Travel and Explora- 
tion; Local and state history; Ameri- 
can Revolution; Standard and miscel- 
laneous books. 
Jake Zeitlin, 567 South Hope Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 
Catalogue number 1: Western Ameri- 
cana; Modern first editions. 


i ie following quotation from Mr. 
Thomas J. Wise’s “A Conrad Library” 
presents a point of view as well as an atti- 
tude of mind that is particularly unusual at 
this time. Mr. Wise is describing a pam- 


phlet of eight pages by Conrad, called “To 
my Brethren of the Pen,” privately printed 
in this country in 1927, of which three 
pages are blank: “Since his death, Conrad 
has been mercilessly exploited, but this pam- 
phlet is one of the most impudent examples 
of exploitation I have yet encountered. It 
professes to have been privately printed, but 
in fact one hundred and fifty copies were 
produced, and these were apparently sold at 
the extortionate price of two guineas each, 
—at least that is the amount I paid for my 
copy. Forty-two shillings for some sixty 
or so short lines of large type! Fortunately 
no collector need trouble to encumber his 
shelves with such rubbish. The pamphlet is 
not a legitimate ‘Conrad First Edition,’ and 
may quite well be ignored even by the most 


persistent seeker of ephemeral Conradiana. 
It was printed without the authority of 
Conrad’s executors, who alone own and 
control the copyright in his letters... . 
My sole reason for purchasing the unsightly 
scrap was that I might be in a position to 
describe it, and warn collectors against it. 
“The title of the pamphlet is grossly mis- 
leading. The one letter which forms its 
text was not addressed by Conrad to his 
‘Brethren of the Pen.’ It was addressed to 
a correspondent who had evidently ap- 
proached the writer in the hope of extract- 
ing useful ‘copy.’ In this endeavor he 
failed, though he has made the most he 
could of the trivial note he received.” 
There can be no question of Mr. Wise’s 
importance as a bibliographer: his cata- 


logue of his own library will always be a 
model of accurate, careful, and conscien- 
tious work. His statements, therefore, must 
be taken seriously, and must be looked upon 
as authoritative. It is a pleasure to find at 
least one privately printed pamphlet that 
has been condemned by so eminent an au- 
thority. 











JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14 West 40th Street, New York 


























Counter Attractions 








COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


: LITERARY SERVICES 





NEW & OLD BOOKS $3 





AMERICANA 


BACK NUMBERS 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


NEW YORKIANA 








AMERICAN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
Travel; local history and genealogy. 
Catalogs on request. Cadmus Book Shop, 
312 West 34th Street, New York. 








AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, AND 
miscellaneous books. Catalogues on _ re- 
quest. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes Court, 
Leominster, Mass. 





SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ITEMS, 
Lincolniana, Early Travels, etc. Catalogs 
free. Wright Howes, 1144 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors’ largest 
and most comprehensive selection in Amer- 
ica of original letters, manuscripts and 
documents of world-famous authors, gen- 
erals, Statesmen, rulers, composers, etc. 
Send list of your wants. New catalogue 
sent on request. Collections, large or small, 
bought for cash. Thomas F. Madigan 
(Est. 1888), 48 West 49th St., New York. 

















COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 


AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
We carry one of the most extenseive collec- 
tions of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents in the world. Send for our 
priced catalogue of 4,472 totles. Cash paid 
for collections or individual specimens. 
Correspondence from owners _ solicited. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 7 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 





ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. 
Send for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City, Pub- 
lisher The Collector, $1. Established 1887. 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
for sale. Interesting catalogue free. At- 
kinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, England. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 
SCHULTE’S BARGAINS. George Moore’s 











Works, Carra Edition, limited to 1000 
copies. Lewis Seymour and Some Women, 
autographed, $22.50; Esther Waters, 


$15.00; Evelyn Innes, $12.50; Sister Teresa, 
$12.50; Untilled Field, $12.50; Confessions 
of a Young Man, $18.50; Memoirs of my 
Dead Life, $22.50; Ave, $18.50; Salve, 
$5.00; Vale, $5.00; Story Teller’s Holiday, 
$25.00; Heloise and Abelard, 2 volumes, 
$12.50; Brook Kerith, $5.00; In Single 
Strictness, $5. Modern Painting, $3.50; 
Conversations in Ebury Street , $3.50; 
Daphnis and Chloe (together with Peron- 


nik the Fool) $3.50. Catalogues free. 
Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 





E. E. CUMMINGS’ “XLI POEMS” $1.50. 
Dos Passos “Streets of Night,” $1.75. Gide, 
first edition, “Strait is the Gate,” $1.75. 
Keyserling’s “Book of Marriage,” $3.50. 
List free. Gordon Cooke, 15312 Heyden 
Avenue, Detroit. 
UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co., (Room 3) 131 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 


SATYRICON OF PETRONIUS: Golden 
Asse of Apuleius. Beautiful Blue Classic 
edition. Unabridged and unexpurgated, 
$2.50 each, or both for only $4.00 postpaid. 
Congressional Bookshop, 231 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington. 








BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 Eust 10th St., New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING and 
Case-Making for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Mate- 
rials. Restorations and all forms of Scien- 
tific Book Reclamation. Period, Modernist 
and Convential Designs. Prices on re- 
quest. Bennett Book & Binding Co., 240 
West 23rd St., New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 














BOOK-CLUB MEMBERS—Your books de- 
serve, in fact need, the identification of 
artistic bookplates with your own imprint. 
They reduce your book-lending losses. Also 
would make an appreciated gift. Beautiful 
new designs, some modernistic. $3.00 per 
hundred. Specimens free. The Bookplate 
Guild, 151-S Fifth Avenue, New York. 





COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


PROTECT YOUR BOOKS WITH Silver 
Art Bookplates. Send 10 cents for sixty- 
four page book of designs. J. L. Silver, 
6327 Glenwood, Uptown Chicago, III. 








BOOKS WANTED 





GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. _ FIRST 
editions, pamphlets, letters inscribed books. 
Will pay cash. Harry Stone, 24 East 58th. 





FINE ARTS 





ETCHINGS MAILED FOR SELECTION. 
Inquiries solicited. The Crafton Collection, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 





FIRST EDITIONS 





BOOK-LOVERS GO TO THE DAUBER 
and Pine Bookshops first for scarce First 
Editions, and books on Art, Architecture, 
books from private presses, Americana, 
Foreign Books, General Literature, and in 
general for Old and Unusual volumes diffi- 
cult to come by. Catalogues issued often 
and sent free. Prices always reasonable. 
A visit to our shop is a treat for the boblio- 
phile, for his searches are usually re- 
warded. Thousands of books on all sub- 
jects always in stock. Libraries of any size 
purchased or catalogued. Dauber and Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Open until 10 P. M. 





ORIGINAL EFFORT, original thought, 
original discovery, original word groups 
are all considered with great deference. An 
original issue of text—of literary merit—a 
first edition—is deserving of recognition 
and attention. Catalogues from The Wal- 
den Book Shop, 410 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
ypur particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 





READ THE ADVERTISEMENT OF The 
Autograph Agency in the Autographs 
column of this page. 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway. “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH CLASS 
hand-woven material, and Aristocrat of 
Tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. Suit-lengths by mail. Sam- 
ples free on stating shades desired. Newall, 
441 Stornoway, Scotland. 


O’MALLEY BOOK Store, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


SEND STAMPS FOR CATALOGUES OF 
instructive and interesting books. Best in 
classics, philosophy, psychology, occultism, 
magic and fiction. Chela, Box 92, College 
Station, New York. 


LIMITED EDITIONS 


NEW GRABHORN PRESS ITEM 
Hawthorne “Scarlet Letter,” extremely 
beautiful book. Ready November. Price 
$15.00. Order now. Write for catalogue. 
Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc., 336 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ TYPEWRITING SERVICE. 
Prompt service. Copy followed accurately 
Editing if desired. Telephone Bryant 4138. 
The Paget Literary Agency, Inc., 71 West 
45th Street, New York. 





























THE ROBERT CORTEZ HOLLIDAY 
School of Writing and Editorial Work. 
“Needless to say,” comments THE SATURDAY 
Review, “we can recommend Mr. Holliday 
most heartily to any aspiring writer who 
really wishes to look the facts in the face.” 
Altogether individual instruction given by 
correspondence. Address: Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, critisized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. ‘Twenty-five 
years’ experience as a writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. Also The Writer’s Bulletin, monthly, 
$1.50 per year, 15c per copy. James Knapp 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


WHY DO MORLEY, MacARTHOR, 
Macgowan, Ben Hecht, Ernest Boyd, etc., 
choose us for their typing and stenographic 





work? There’s a reason! Individual at- 
tention, unsurpassed reputation and low 
rates. Ruth A. Cohen, 67 West 44th Street, 


New York. Murray Hill 1303. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticised and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eigth Street, New York. 


AUTHORS AND Artists Representative. 
Literary adviser and editor. Live fiction— 
Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion Pic- 
tures, Manuscripts sold. Grace Aird, Inc., 
551 5th Ave., New York, Vanderbilt 9344. 


FIRST-CLASS TYPING OF manuscripts 
6 cents per hundred words. Clear carbon, 
prompt service, excellent references. Au- 
thors’ Typing Service, 1106 Riverdale 
Street, West Springfield, Mass. 


LIBRARY TUNERS—Duttons, 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. We clean, ar- 
range, catalogue, replenish, weed out, reno- 
vate, equip, pack or transfer your library. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS PROMPTLY 

supplied at most reasonable prices. Na- 

tional Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Caledonia 0047. 




















BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously invited, 
and afternoon visitors always. welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkian Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP IS A 
National Institution. Its stock of Rare and 
Choice Books, Prints and Autographs is 
made accessible to distant buyers by special- 
ized catalogs. No. 168 Rare Americana. 
2,463 titles, 309 pp., with illustrations; 
price, 50 cents. No. 174, Autographs, 
5,286 titles, free. No. 171 Genealogy, 4,304 
titles; price, 10 cents. No. 172, Americana, 
in two parts, 2,600 titles, free. No. 175, 
Fine Arts, 1,261 titles, free. Print Catalogs 
and semi-monthly bulletins of Print Exhibi- 
tions free. When in Boston browse in 
Goodspeed’s, No. 7 Ashburton Place, 
5A Park St., and 2 Milk St. 








ODD, curious, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 

THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
1,250,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print—all subjects. Books on 
approval. Also rare Books; Sets of Au- 
thors. Send for catalogue 86 (free), out- 
lining requirements and interests. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London England. 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, FINE 
Bindings, Extra Illustrated Books, Auto- 
graph Letters, Old Prints, etc. Write for 
our New Catalog of Old and Rare Books. 
Stewart Kidd, 19 E. Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati. 





STORIES WANTED 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY (Interna- 
tional), The Calart Publishing House, 107- 
11 S. Washington, Whittier, California. 
Copies 25 cents, $2.50 year, Canada $3.00, 
Foreign, $3.50. Editors want articles of 
discursive nature on literature, politics, in- 
ternational relations, science, religion, edu- 
cation, and other subjects of general and 
timely interest of 2700 words’ length; short 
stories of literary merit of 2700 words of 
less; verse by recognized writers; biogra- 
phy to accompany. Payment on publication 
at good rates. 


SUMMER HOMES 


SOUTHERN VT. SUMMER HOMES & 
FARMS. You will enjoy my Bulletin of 
news about this beautiful vacation region 
and describing places for sale. Mailed free 
(about monthly) on receipt of name and 
address. For immediate sale; 100 acre 
farm, off main road. Fine view. Seven 
room house. Spring water, near brook. 
Exceptional opportunity, $1100. (2) Old 
New England House, six miles from Brat- 
tleboro. High Elevation, beautiful vista of 
mountains. ‘Ten rooms, five fireplaces, or- 
iginal Dutch ovens. Running. water and 
maple shade trees, maple sugar lot, large 
amount fruit, woodland. ‘Telephone, mail 
delivered. Buildings in excellent condition, 
very little outlay necessary. Remarkable 
bargain, $3000. Harold P. White, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 


ADVERTISE IN COUNTER ATTRAC- 
TIONS. The Complete Collector draws the 
attention of all dealers, collectors and other 
individuals interested in collecting. These 
persons in the market for rarities of all 
sorts can be reached through Counter At- 
tractions at a reasonable cost. Copy in- 
serted twenty consecutive times 5 cents a 
word; any less unmber of times, 7 cents a 
word. Dept. V. O., THe SATURDAY REVIEW, 
25 W. 45th Street, New York City. 
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from THE INNER SANCTUM of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers 37 West 57th Street New York 





To CurisropHeR Mor ey goes 
The Inner Sanctum’ \aurel-laden rejection- 
—— for the qurIP-oF-THE-MONTH. He 
referred to Proressor WALTER B. PitkIn’s 
new book The Twilight of the American 
Mind as Gogetterdaemmerung. 


For months the editorial staff 
and the high-pressure sloganeers flogged 
their wits trying to devise the perfect title 
for the Pitkin opus, and for a while it 
looked as though America’s major cultural 
crisis was coming earlier than 1975. Here 
are a few of the candidates considered: 


The Future of America’s Best Minds 
What Price Brains? 

The Coming Crisis of Leisure 

The Passing of the Intellectual Classes 
The Impasse of Intelligence 


Ady No wonder Harry Hansen 


had to devote two full columns to The 
Twilight of the American Mind on successive 
days 


Last week The Inner Sanctum 
did its utmost to restrain the buying 
frenzy for AnrHuR ScHNiTzLER’s first full- 
length novel in twenty years, Theresa, 
The Chronicle of a Woman's Life ....but, 
alas for the harried printers and binders, 
to no avail. One convivial department 
store came to the rescue by cutting its 
order (at the sales manager's behest) from 
500 copies to 250, but that accommodating 
curtailment only intensified the demand 


from other sources. 


These lines are written in the 
scarlet woodland of a perfect Long Island 
October, and what could be more ap- 
propriate, therefore, than this quotation 
rom a Ludwig Lewisohn letter about 
Theresa? 


Nothing, to begin with, can exceed the smooth, 
firm beauty of Scunirtier’s style and technique 
What one may call, if one likes, the Flaubertian 
novel is here practiced in its ultimate perfection 
The story of THERESA, as a whole, is an elegy, 
enormously disguised, onthe days of SCHNITZLER'S 
youth. This is the Vienna, this the Salzburg of 
the days of the Empire. Life had a new Pagan 
elegance, an autumnal charm. The chill winds 
of the harsh dawn of a new world blow angrily 
about the aging master. He remembers his youth. 


} Renunciation can be carried 
too far. The time has come when Baméi 
and Show Girl must respectively leap a 
deer-like leap and hot-foot it into the 
haste sanctuary of this column. Fe.ix 
SALTEN and JoserH Parrick McEvoy 
continue to run a close race in the best- 
seller arena. In total sales to-date (they 
were published only a fortnight apart) 
Bambz is still something like forty thou- 
sand copies ahead of Show Girl, but in 
current rate of sales, the evening of Dixie 
Dugan is outstripping the afternoon of 
a fawn: 


COPIES SOLD LAST WEEK 
GES «eeu ¢ ce cw 
Se 6a es ~~ 4 ee eee 


Show Girl is now being trans- 
lated for publication in Austria, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden and England. 


Avy) One of the 85,000 advantages 


of having a book selected by The Book- 
of-the-Month €lub is the fact that the 
committee of award concocts such thor- 
oughly satisfactory and frequently irre- 
sistible blurbs. Even a “recommended” 
book which doesn’t attain the majestic 
status of the actual monthly selection 
rates a potent description by one of the 
judges. This month two publications of 
The Inner Sanctum are listed and charac- 
terized in the Book-of-the-Month Club 
News: John Wesley, by Asram Lipsky, 
which Dororny CAnrie-p calls “enchant- 
ingly disinterested,” and The Friend of 
Jesus which CurisropHer Mor ey calls 
a work “of singular beauty and power, 
cast in a rhythmical prose of lovely sim- 
plicity and tenderness, similar in cadence 
to the familiar King James version.” 


—EssAnpDEss 

















HOSE who admire the beautiful deco- 

ration that adorns the jacket and is 
stamped into the cover of Leonard Bacon’s 
latest book of poetry, “The Legend of 
Quincibald,” may be interested to know 
that it was drawn by his wife, Martha 
Stringham Bacon. Mrs. Bacon has been 
doing beautiful work in line and water 
color for years, work that should be much 
widelier known. She is also a talented 
violinist. 

Mr, Bacon’s new poem, an odyssey of the 
spirit, gathers force superbly through its 
three divisions, rises to and sustains im- 
pressive intensity. Its main rhythm is 
a peculiar metrical discovery of the author’s, 
a flexible medium, but to our ear often 
difficult. Here, however, is a genuine gift 
of poetic language. The pilgrimage inside 
the soul of man, with all its absurd night- 
mares, its abysses, its ravaged search for 
beauty and truth, its ineffable transient at- 
tainment, is symbolically set forth with a 
remarkable range of understanding. With- 
out doing what Mr. Bacon warns us against 
in his introduction, torturing “the sym- 
bolism into allegory, and the allegory into 

plain English,” there is matter here 
for almost infinite thought. The poem 
testifies for us all. As for the lyrical pass- 
ages, they are most beautiful, particularly 
moving being the threnody at the end, par- 
ticularly right and thrilling the poem’s con- 
clusion. This writing has unflagging 
pinions. When a poet can sing, as does 
this one, of a bird’s beautiful flight for 
one instant seen in a California canyon, 


Up on the mountain 

As I stood, 

Where the wind-fountain 
Poureth her flood, 

I scarce knew whether 
Flashed the blue feather, 
So flamed together 

Brain and blood, 


he is a lyrical poet born, and of high dis- 
tinction. It is not strange that the author 
of that striking lyrical sequence “Animula 
Vagula,” should again have achieved. But 
we are glad to bear witness to the fact that 
he has. In earlier work he made his mark 
as a satirist of extraordinary virtuosity, He 
has now completely demonstrated his title 
to poet. This is written upon the eve of 
his departure with his family to sojourn 
in Italy near Florence. There we hope 
he will find the opportunity to plan and 
execute many more volumes. He is one 
of the lately-arrived American writers our 
literature can ill spare. ‘ 

Hugo Wast has been elected a member 
of the Royal Spanish Academy. He has 
just returned to Paris from Spain, and re- 
ports that he found an invitation from the 
Japanese Government to attend the Feast of 
the Coronation, which he had to decline be- 
cause his family of eleven children incon- 
veniently contracted the grippe. .. . 

After several months’ deliberation in 
seclusion, Robert Benchley has decided upon 
a title for his new book, which will be 
published in November by Henry Holt and 
Company. The book will be called “20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea, or David Copper- 
field.” If you are puzzled, in view of 
the coming election, as to the differences 
between the Republican and Democratic 
parties, here is a paragraph from Mr. 
Benchley’s coming opus which makes it all 
just as clear as what have you: 


During the early years of our political history 
the Republican Party was the Democratic Party, 
or, if you choose, the Democratic Party was 
the Republican Party. This led naturally to a 
good deal of confusion, especially in the Demo- 
cratic Party’s getting the Republican Party’s 
mail; so it was decided to call the Republicans 
“Democrats” and be done with it. The Fed- 
eralist Party (then located at the corner of 
Broad and Walnut Streets and known as “The 
Swedish Nightingale”) became, through the 

rocess of Natural Selection and a gradual drop- 
ping off of its rudimentary tail, the Republica 
Party as we know it today. 


We have been puzzling over a page from 
the Inner Sanctum of Simon and Schuster, 
which appeared lately in the Publishers’ 
Weekly. The writer of this page inveighs 
against the practice of publishing special 
Fall Book Numbers, Christmas book num- 
bers, and the like. The S. R. L. had just 
had one, and perhaps for that reason we are 


But the argument seems to us a 
thought strange. In the Fall Announce- 
ment Number of the Publishers’ Weekly, it 
appears, Simon and Schuster, by their own 
admission, inserted “a routine ad, gotten up 
in a hurry because the man whose job it 
it was to write it was away from the 
office, and at the last minute Something Had 
to Be Done.” Therefore it is claimed that 
special numbers are the bunk, and it is 
written, “The Inner Sanctum hopes in the 
future it will be strong enough to resist 
social and business pressure, and Keep Out 
Altogether if it can’t get up an ad, with 
news that will click.” Well, after all, that 
is nobody’s business but the Inner Sanctum’s. 
If it can’t “get up an ad. with news that 
will click” (and what an extraordinary as- 
semblage of words that is!) it is too bad, 
but hardly the fault of Special Fall An- 
nouncement Numbers, or Special Fourth of 
July Numbers, or any of the rest of them. 
We have frequently made vows to resist all 
social and business pressure to do any work 
because we felt absolutely unclicking, and 
we have denounced this idle habit of people 
working in offices. We hoped we were 
made of sterner stuff. But the people we 
consulted refused to see that we were ac- 
complishing much except chewing off our 


sensitive. 


own nose... . 

We have been reading at “Cock Pit” by 
James Gould Cozzens, a William Morrow 
and Company book. It is good work. Mr. 
Cozzens thoroughly knows his Cuba, his peo- 
ple are alive, he tells an interesting story. 
It is the kind of book the late Frank Norris 
would have liked, “up his street.””? Cozzens 
may develop into a first-rater. He has real 
endowments as a writer... . 

Now that the vacation season is over, the 
Walt Whitman Memorial Committee wants 
its plans to go forward in connection with 
the organization of a permanent committee 
for the erection of the proposed monument 
of Walt Whitman in Prospect Park. Con- 
sequently they recently held a luncheon at 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, where 
no funds were solicited but advice and 
counsel was taken. .. . 

Margaret Leech, now Mrs. Ralph Pulit- 
zer, returned from a honeymoon abroad 
just as her new novel was published by 
Horace Liveright. If you discovered for 
yourself how excellent were her former 
novels, “The Back of The Book” and ‘Tin 
Wedding,” you will wish to read the new 
one, the title of which is, “The Feathered 
Nest.” It deals with a middle-aged woman 
whose life centered upon her three children, 
and who found herself suddenly confronted 
with an emotional conflict that threatened to 
destroy all she had lived for. 

John Masefield’s new book, just out 
through Macmillan, is called “Midsummer 
Night” and contains new versions of the 
Arthurian legends. Many of the poems are 
based on the less familiar stories of the 
cycle, telling of the love of Uther and 
Ygerna, of Arthur’s conflicts with pirates, 
of the fight on the wall between Lancelot 
and the king’s twelve knights, and of the 
trial of Guenivere. .. . 

Duffield is publishing a play written by 
William Gerhardi. It is called “Perfectly 
Scandalous” and is all about a woman-re- 
former. The scene is laid in the Tyrol. 
The characters are, as one would expect, 
polyglots. Negotiations are under way for 
a possible presentation of the play at the 
Old Rialto Theatre in Hoboken that Chris- 
topher Morley and others have given a new 
lease of life... . 

The Poet’s Guild, with years of activity 
to its credit, opens another season freshly 
housed in enlarged quarters at 147 Avenue 
B, with carved bookshelves for its Unbound 
Anthology, with more ample space for its 
Lyric Theatre and with its Winged Torch 
its presiding emblem, as always. There 
will be, as usual, poets’ readings from time 
to time, dramatic presentations of lyric 
poems, according to the seasons, and other 
programs to be announced to its large circle 
of friends, ‘ 

The Vanguard Press has taken over the 
work of M. P. Shiel. “How the Old 
Woman Got Home” has just been repub- 
lished by them. We have heard Carl Van 
Vechten, for one, w2x most enthusiastic over 
Shiel’s work in the past... . 

And so adieu. 
THE PHOENICIAN. 


DALOAGCoAE 


Natural Conduct 
By Epwin B. CopELAND 


"THE formulation of a system of 

conduct perfectly adapted to 
the conditions of any age must not 
be left to the novelist, the paint- 
gun historian, and the walking- 
delegate. With compelling argu- 
ment, we are here shown the firm 
foundation of science has laid 
for a sound human culture, and the 
place of science as the architect 
building for endurance in a scien- 
tific age. 


$3.50 
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such as aerograph, 
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zoom, etc. New 
names and places are 
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and kept up to date, 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in courts, colleges, schools, and among govern- 
ment Officials both Federal and State. 452,000 
entries includi 408,000 vocabulary terms, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 biographical 
entries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 valu 


able tables. 
Get The Best 
Send for new richly illustrated pam- 
ag containing sample pages of the 


ew International—FREE if you men- 
tion Saturday Review. 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 











CASPAR 
A/a HAUSER. 
“eae by JACOB 
WASSERMANN 


author of “The World’s Illusion” 


“fNNE of the most ine stor 
ies ‘the Balzac of German litera- 
ture’ has ever evolved.” —W alter Yust, 


Phila. Ledger. 


HORACE LIVERIGHT NY 


GOOD BOOKS 


DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through 
life your education; earn credit toward a Bach- 
elor degree, by using the 450 courses 


The Anibersity of Chicago 
Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire or check the adv. to show desire and mail to 
321 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, IM. 


























» «© by JACOB 
WASSERMANN 


author of “The World’s Illusion” 


“ A LITERARY work of art, informed 
with a sensitive and keen philo- 
sophical intuition.” — John Carter, N.Y. 
Times. 


$3.00 
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— 
The New Books tendency to circumspection on the part of probably due to the fact that the references Lenare Trairs. By Cliffton Lisle. Harcourt, 
; officials. Composing poetry is very general, include a large percentage of authors who Brace. $2. 
International and of course most of it mediocre, but its are either young Chinese, extremely pro- Tue Littte Peorpre or Tue Hitts. By Flor- 


(Continued from page 282) 
Mussolini has accomplished, it is not neces- 
sary to go to such extravagant lengths. 
There is “ample philosophy to justify his 
aims and his methods without ascribing to 
him all the virtues of all philosophies. It 
js surely a misuse of words to acclaim him 
as a great democrat, who has so often de- 
nounced democracy as social degeneration. 
And if Mussolini himself would not stick 
his tongue in his cheek, many others in 
Italy would, on reading such a passage as 
this; “What a marvelous thing it is that 
this social peace, this recognition of a com- 
mon brotherhood of all classes, with which 
Italy is now blessed, is due to him who, for 
years, by speech and writing, did more than 
any other man to frustrate it, namely, Mus- 
solini.” 

It is too late in the day for such a book 
as this, Even the more serious attempts at 
appraisal have not yet resulted in anything 
like an adequate estimate. Why go back to 
the beginning? Why throw to the winds 
even such discrimination as has been given 


us? 


THE TRAGEDY OF GREECE. By S. 
P, P. COsMETATOS, Brentano’s. 1928. 
$4.50. 

The defense of the character, motives, 
and. policies of the late King Constantine, 
of Greece, almost inevitably involves at- 
tacks on the conduct of Lloyd George and 
his British associates, of the French Gov- 
ernments and of the Greek premier, Veni- 
zelos. Seldom, however, is such severe, al- 
most violent, criticism made so convincing 
by quotations from public documents, and 
private memoirs and letters. Refutation 
would require access to the archives of va- 
rious governments and prolonged research, 
such as has evidently been made in this case. 

There has been a growing feeling that 
Greece was not fairly treated in the Great 
War, and especially during the subsequent 
war with Turkey for the possession of 
Western Anatolia. Its defeat, through the 
lack of support from the Great Powers 
which encouraged the attempt to conquer 
the regions inhabited by Greeks in Asia 
Minor, was followed by political chaos at 
home and by the strain of being forced to 
provide for and assimilate some 1,350,000 
refugees from Turkey. This required as- 
sistance from the League of Nations, and 
the American “Near East Relief” rendered 
invaluable aid. 

The motives of Great Britain, France, 
and Italy are shown in the most sordid 
light, as being dominated by economic and 
political imperialism, international jealou- 
sies, and a lust for territorial aggrandize- 
ment, using Greece as a pawn in the game. 
The unwillingness of the other European 
Powers to permit either Great Britain or 
Russia to dominate Constantinople, either 
directly or through one of the Balkan states, 
is well known to have been one of the main 
diplomatic forces in world policies for the 
last century, especially since the Crimean 
War, and is probably largely responsible for 
the withdrawal of the French from Cilicia 
and of the Italians from southwestern Ana- 
tolia. 

The effect of the interaction of these dif- 
ferent factors upon Greece was, in the 
opinion of the author, responsible for most 
of the misfortunes of his country. 

He makes the serious mistake, however, of 
making no allowance, in his accusation, 
either for honest mistakes of judgment on 
the part of the statesmen concerned, or for 
genuine patriotism in guarding the interests 
of their own countries. This detracts some- 
what from the confidence which might be 
placed in his assertions that the men whose 
actions he condemns were always actuated 
by the worst of motives. 

book is certainly worth reading bv 
enyone who desires to gain a reliable com- 
prehension of the Great War, since it pre- 
sents a side of the question which is usually 
ignored or glossed over, but which is en- 
titled to a fair consideration on its merits. 

The style is unusually readable, even elo- 

quent in places. 


JAPANESE ALL. By J. INGRAM BRYAN. 


Dutton. 1928. $2.50. 

Mr. Bryan was a “professor for sixteen 
vears in Japanese colleges,” and his studies 
of Japanese life are quite from the inside. 
He writes of the curious population of the 
Tokio canals; of Japanese objections to 
kissing, national love of flowers, and super 
ibundance of insects; of ceremonious hospi 
tality and scented food; of actors, conduc 
tors, policemen, and other minor officials; 
of judges who are not so bad on the whole. 
and of a society of patriotic assassins called 
The Genyosha, which produces at least a 





ideal is condensation and suggestion. A 
Japanese earthquake feels like a kick from 
beneath, and they average in Tokio about 
four a day. The national game is wrestling. 
There are in Japan more priests and temples 
per square acre than in any other country in 
the world. 


OUR CUBAN COLONY. By LELanp H. 

JeENKs. Vanguard. 1928. $1. 

THE BANKERS IN BOLIVIA. By 

MARGARET A. MARSH. The same. 

Not the least important peculiarity of 
these Vanguard Press books—the two 
studies just offered were preceded by Pro- 
fessor Knight’s account of the Americans 
in Santo Domingo—is their price. They 
are what they are announced to be— 
“studies’—and they present, in readable 
shape, a lot of authoritative information, 
backed up by dates and figures, at the 
nominal price of one dollar. 

Cuba and Bolivia are examples, so far 
as these observers are concerned, of the 
process of economical absorption of one 
country by another. In Cuba, rich, popu- 
lous, prosperous, the process has gone much 
further than it has in Bolivia, poor, 
sparsely settled, and sc anxious for foreign 
capital that it will accept it on almost any 
terms, 

The Cuban countryman no longer has 
anything to fear from the supposed danger 
of annexation——and “the senators from 
seventeen beet-sugar states will be vigilant 
guardians of our national conscience in 
this respect.” He is better off, as the con- 
temporary world. usually reckons such 
things, than he was before 1898. But he 
has exchanged his comparatively pastoral 
world, and the freedom that went with it, 
for a position as cog in a great industrial 
enterprise (big-scale sugar-making) which 
supplies him with wages, a house, and in a 
less concrete sense with education, recrea- 
tion, and bread. “His future is not his 
own. It is determined for him from a 
director’s room in New York.” And as 
Professor Jenks points out, the same thing 
is true of much of our own South, and it 
is doubtful if the Cuban isn’t more the 
master of his fate than the Gulf State 
American farmer. 

In Bolivia, remote, shut away in_ its 
Andean highlands, with its downtrodden 
brown mass driven by its own mestizo ma- 
jority, the lines of the picture stand out in 
rougher lines. Until the 1947 bonds are 
retired, Bolivian economies will be con- 
trolled practically by a Permanent Fiscal 
Commission, of which two of the three 
members are American. Marines are not 
likely to figure in the forthcoming story— 
Bolivia is too far away, and has no sea- 
port, amongst other reasons, But that more 
subtle sort of “imperialism,” which con- 
sists in getting control of the resources of a 
country through loans and a virtual re- 
ceivership, pending the payment of princi- 
pal and interest, seems likely, the author 
implies, to pursue its usual course. 

Both books are written from what might 
loosely be called an anti-imperialistic point 
of view, but as Professor Jenks observes, 
nobody knows just what anybody else 
means by that term, and in any case, these 
little volumes present a mass of objective 
fact which can’t be lightly dismissed what- 
ever the reader’s predispositions may be. 


THAT UNTRAVELL’D WORLD. Groton, 

Mass. Groton School. 1928. 

Chinese enthusiasts often urge that Chi- 
nese culture should be taught in American 
schools and this volume is an attempt of 
eleven students interested in China to give 
a summary of Chinese history, literature, 
art, and religion in such a manner as to at- 
tract young people to read for their own 
pleasure standard books on the Orient, 
chosen from a well selected bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. As might be 
expected from such collaboration, the sec- 
tions vary greatly. The biography of “The 
Great Dowager” is like a good Japanese 
drawing, producing an effect with a few 
masterly strokes which compels the admira- 
tion even of a serious student of Chinese his- 
tory. The historical accounts are well se- 
lected in the manner which makes Mr. 
Gowen’s histories so excellent. It is always 
difficult to write condensed articles on art, 
literature, and culture, but these are fairly 
adequate. 

The interpretation, however, of the re- 
lations between China and other nations, is 
the least satisfactory portion of this work, 
which is otherwise so successful. The selec- 
tion of incidents, even of adjectives, often 
gives a mistaken impression, as in the case 
of extra-territoriality and foreign admin- 
istration of customs and justice. This is 


Chinese, or are radicals like Bertrand Russell, 
Nathaniel Peffer, and Upton Close. It is evi- 
dent that too much care cannot be exercised 
in avoiding implanting prejudices in youth 
which it will be difficult to eradicate later. 
The alteration of a few pages would make 
the book wholly admirable for its purpose. 


Juvenile 
(The Children’s Bookshop will appear 
next week.) 
Tue Fossir Fountain. By Arthur Mason and 
Mary Frank. Doubleday, Doran. $1.75 net. 
Juiietre Low anp THE Girt Scouts. Edited 
by Anne Hyde Choate and Helen Ferris. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 
Upstairs Downstairs. By Edith Bishop Sher- 
man. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 
A Princess Comes To Our Town. By Rose 
Fyleman. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 
A Parr or Rovers. By John Lesterman. Har- 


ence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50. 

TREASURE OF CARCASSONERE. By A. Robida. 
Longmans. $2. 

Boca Tue Eternant. By “X.O.S.” Macmillan 
$2.50. 

Nario’s Castte. By Helen Forbes. Macmillan 
$1.75. 

Anpy Breaxs Trait. By Constance Lindsay 
Skinner. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Tue Rep Rosz or Dunmore. By Hawthorne 
Daniel. Macmillan. $2. 

“ NurNBERG Stove. By Ouida. Macmillan 
I. 

Littte Doc Tosy. By Rachel Field. Mac- 
millan. 

Tue Suort Sworv. By V. M. Irwin. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

Tue TruMPeter oF Krakow. By Eric P. Kelly. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

“O_pv” Jim Brivcer. By Edwin L. Sabin. 


HERITAG 


Crowell. $2 net. 


‘Recent ‘Borzoi “Books 





| 
A Variety of Things 


By MAX BEERBOHM 


“So full of a number of treasures that it is 
difficult to know which to tell about... . 
Here are fzntastic moral tales and fairy 
stories, an essay on Venice and one on 
caricature, a superb parody of the prose 
of Henry James, a play, a memoir of two 
imaginary friends . . . ."—Henry Hazlitt, 
in The New York Sun. $3.00 








GRIMHAVEN 


By Robert Joyce Tasker 


“A notable, a keen and intensely moving 
account of what happens to a man in 
prison... . Deliberately, grimly, Robert 
Joyce Tasker has chosen to analyze him- 
self, his feeling toward the world and the 
Prison, and to write about what goes on 
there.”—Harry Hansen, in The New York 
World. $3.00 


TRENCK 








The Love Story of a Favourite 


By BRUNO FRANK 


“A vivid unforgettable picture of the love 
of Baron von Friederich yon de Trenck 
for Amelia, sister of the King... Although 
a tale of love, fascinating in its ‘first sweet 
flowering, pathetic and tragic in its sor- 
rowful termination, Trenck is permeated 
with the essence and soul of Frederick.” 


—Baltimore Sun, $2.50 
Also by Bruno Frank: The Days of the 
King, 


E 


By ROSE C. FELD 


A first novel of great distinction dealing 
with three generations ona New 
Hampshire farm. “A novel of a single 
clean thrust, by virtue of the dominance 
of its theme, the assured presentation of 
its characters in their relation to each 
other and the environment; the simplicit 

and economy of its narrative done wit 

a hand that never wavers or falters.” 

—The New Republic. $2.50 








The Devil’s Shadow 


By FRANK THIESS 


The Devil’ s Shadow presents, in the adven- 
tures of Caspar Miiller, the most complete 
picture that has yet been drawn of Germany 
during the post- War inflation period. It is 
an astonishingly vivid portrayal of an en- 
tire social order, by turns bewildered, de- 
spairing, and cynical, dancing on the fresh 


grave of its own aspirations. $3.00 
Also by Frank Thiess: The Gateway to 
tfe. 








DEFEAT 


By RICARDA HUCH 


A novel of Garibaldi and his times by 
Germany's foremost woman writer. “She 
too, reads swiftly and surely, not ‘unten- 
derly, the hearts and souls of her people, 
and they stand before me as veritable re- 
incarnations. She has a wonderful gift of 
language .... It is a graphic and gripping 
story.” —Baltimore Sun. $3.00 








The Women at the Pump 


By KNUT HAMSUN 


The Women at the Pump is a vivid and 
sincere depiction of a small fishing village. 
Out of the lives of its inhabitants, their 
adulteries, thefts, struggles, failures and 
triumphs, grows a story which has all the 
interest and power of intense —. 


Also by Knut Hamsun: The Growth of 
the Soil. 
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iS THE GREAT 





AMERICAN NOVEL 


—_ JOHN BROWN’S BODY is as fascinating as a 
n 


POINT COUNTER POINT 


by Aldous Huxley 


In this tremendous novel the author of 
Antic Hay and Those Barren Leaves has 
had the courage to probe to the depths the 
life of moderns in the modern world. Be- 
yond sophistication— beyond satire— beyond 
comedy — it is the tragic masterpiece of a 
generation. The October selection of The 
Literary Guild. 80th Thousand. $2.50 


INTO THE ABYSS 


by John Knittel 


Translated by its young author from the 
German, this powerful novel of the peasants 
in the Swiss Alps introduces a new genius 
comparable to Hardy and Hamsun. Dr. 
Joseph Collins writes: “‘ ‘Into the Abyss’ is 
far and away the best novel of the year. ! 
fancy that Flaubert would not have been 
ashamed to father it. Thérése is as finished 
a portrait as Madame Bovary.” $2.50 


MONEY FOR NOTHING 


by P. G. Wodehouse 


Scene: the village of Rudge-in-the-Vale, 
where the sight of ‘‘a cat stropping its back- 
bone against the Jubilee Watering Trough’’ 
and “‘some flies doing deep- breathing exer- 
cises on the hot window sills’’ are the chief 
excitement till the funniest Wodehouse 
characters of the funniest Wodehouse novel 
get to work. Right-ho, pip-pip, it’s a wow! $2 


ovel—as easy to read as a novel—and critics call it 
the greatest American poem! Everywhere people 
usually shy of poetry have discovered that here at 
last is a poem more thrilling than fiction—a poem 
of thrilling history, inspiring biography, tender, 
gallant romance. Its breathless pages 2re filled 
with the tramp of marching men and the magic 
of old battle flags and battle cries—the forest idyll 
of the wide-eyed woods girl and her lover in ragged 
blue—the story of Sally Dupré and her Georgia 
cavalier—the immortal figures of Lincoln and 
Lee, Grant and Stonewall Jackson — the tragic 
human sweep from Harper’s Ferry to Gettysburg 
and Appomattox. 2000 people a week are buying 
it—it is nearing the 100,000 mark—it is the best- 
selling non-fiction book in the country, and per- 
haps first among the novels— 


JOHN BROWN’'S 
BODY 


By Stephen Vincent Benét 
$2.50 


aE Official lists of best-sellers are always interesting to publishers, and 


we believe that they are equally valuable to readers as a handy/guide to 
books of proven popularity. Among the 25 best-selling novels in the 
country, according to the latest survey of the Publishers’ Weekly, are 
THE FOOLISH VIRGIN, by Kathleen Norris ($2); THE AGE OF 
REASON, by Philip Gibbs ($2}; TWO FLIGHTS UP, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart ($2}; BITTER HERITAGE, by Margaret Pedier ($2); WIN- 
TERSMOON, by Hugh Walpole ($2); ... In non-fiction, our figures show 
heavy demand for Rudyard Kipling’s new book, A BOOK OF WORDS 
{$3}; H. G. Wells’ “‘blue prints for a world revolution” in THE OPEN 
CONSPIRACY ($2); the heroism, chivalry adventure and humor of 
COUNT LUCKNER THE SEA DEVIL ($2.50); and as Election Day draws 
nearer, M. R. Werner’s highly-praised history, TAMMANY HALL ($5} 

. « Of the new fiction, these books seem headed for wide popularity, 
judging from the growing weekly sales: Mathilde Eiker’s brilliant and 
sophisticated novel, THE LADY OF STAINLESS RAIMENT ($2.50); 
T. S. Stribling’s rich, ironic story of a Tennessee town, BRIGHT 
METAL ($2.50}; Leonard Nason’s three tales of the A. E. F. in THE 
TOP KICK ($2)... Alladvance reports indicate that Beverley Nichols’ 
THE STAR SPANGLED MANNER ($2.50), with its suave, impudent 
reports on Big Bill Thompson, Gloria Swanson, and other noted 
Americans will make the year’s smartest book. 











AT THE SOUTH GATE 


by Grace S. Richmond 


This is the glowing, heartening story 
of two homes—one rich, one poor . . . Pride 
was a luxury that Michael and Anne could 
not afford. So they moved into the little 
house, at the South Gate, near the great 
mansion of the Braithwaites. And between 
the two homes fate spun a story... and the 
author of Red Pepper Burns and Lights 
Up tells it as her finest yet. $2 


BLACK COUNTRY 
by Bruce Beddow 


Hugh Walpole discovered this young 
English author, and says of Black Country: 
“*Very remarkable indeed . . . The best novel 
about the English miner that # have ever 
read after Lawrence, but it is not all grit 
and gloom. In its character drawing ‘it is 
exceptional. The central figure I shall never 
forget.’’ $2.50 


SERGEANT YORK 
His Life Story and War Diary 
Edited by Tom Skeyhill 


Sergeant York, husky Tennessee mouf 
taineer, whipped an entire German machine 
gun battalion, killing 28, capturing 35 guns 
and 132 prisoners. After the war he re 
amazing offers to write,to lecture, to go in 
the movies. Today he tells his stirring life 
story because he needs funds for his moun 
tain school, and every reader will shout 
“This is a man!” $2.50 


DOUBLEDAY:-:-DORAN 
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